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LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 


AVING successfully assailed the military reputation of 
General Simpson, and having committed itself to the 
position that no man more than sixty years old is capable of 
‘strategy, the “ Leading Journal” recently found it necessary 
to eliminate Sir Contin Campsett from the list of possible 
appointments to the chief command in the Crimea. Accord- 
ingly, a contributor, employed to further this object, asserted 
that the Highlanders and their General had been “laid up in 
lavender” (whatever that may mean) all the winter at 
Balaklava—that Sir Coin had performed certain “exploits” 
(which may mean anything) in the Punjaub—and that, by 
these exploits, and his infirmities (which meant a good 4 
he was disqualified for leading the British army. Sir W. 
CoprINGTON was appointed to the post vacated by General 
Simpson, and it was soon afterwards aunounced that Sir 
Coun CAMPBELL was coming home on urgent private affairs. 
Upon this, the Leading Journal, betraying a quaintly 
uneasy consciousness of the injustice of its criticisms, informed 
its readers that Sir Cory, though an excellent and efficient 
officer, was deserting his post from disgust at being postponed 
to his junior ; and this desertion became the text for along 
homily on the inadequate conceptions of duty entertained by 
British officers generally. All these assertions, insinuations,and 
inferences were, however, formally withdrawn on Tuesday last ; 
and the 7imes, after admitting that it had “not done justice 
to Sir Corin CaMpBELL’s services,” volunteered the further 
acknowledgment that his return home had nothing to do 
with General CopriInGTon’s appointment. Colonel 
to whom this vindication of a brave man is due, may measure 
the cogency of his appeal by the fulness of the recantation 
which he has extorted. Like the famous regiment whose 
officers “don’t dance,” the Zimes “doesn’t apologise.” At 
all events, it never acknowledges a mistake, unless its state- 
ments are shown to be at variance with truth, diametrically 
and in terms. Prove to it that it has applied the epithet 
“white” to an object which is really black, and it will, 
perhaps, allow that it has been in the wrong. But if you 
urge that the true colour is whitey-brown, be sure that it 
will claim the admission as a confirmation of its own 
correctness. 

We have no wish to drive home the blow which the 
Leading Journal has sustained. Nothing we could say 
would add force to the effect which has everywhere been pro- 
duced by Colonel Sreruine’s letter—illustrating as it does 
in every line of its nobly simple paragraphs, the abiding sense 
of wrong which the careless sciolism of those who govern 
public opinion has awakened in nine-tenths of the British 
army. Indeed, we are ready to allow that the assailant of 
Sir Cotm Campsetu was only guilty of faults which, in the 
eyes of modern journalists, are perfectly slight and venial. 
He was endeavouring—perhaps from the pride of opinion, 
ger J from conscientious confidence in the soundness of 

is judgment—to demonstrate the unfitness of Sir Coni for 
supreme command. What were his data, and how did he 
use them? He knew that the shelter of Balaklava was 
preferable to the exposure of the plateau—he therefore de- 
scribed the Highlanders as “ laid up in lavender.” He was 
aware that Sir Couiy had done something or other in the 
Punjaub, and he accordingly described his actions by the 
ambiguous term “exploits.” He had heard that Sir CoLin 
left India in consequence of differences with the Governor- 
General; and naturally—for there is a strange and sus- 
picious sympathy between the Times and Lord DALHousIE— 
he assumed that the Governor-General was in the right. 
Doubtless our contemporaries are not justified in attributing 
to this gentleman deliberate malignity. He was merely under 
the pressure of the ordinary exigencies of journalism. The 
inevitable column had to be produced against the morning, 


in spite of insufficient information; and the result is, that 
language, which in fact consisted of a string of ambiguities 
designed to conceal ignorance, has had all the disgraceful 
effect of foul and wanton calumny. There is nothing, we 
think, which proves so conclusively the imperfections of 
newspaper government as the want of all relation and pro- 
portion between the of the journalist and 
the sufferings which they occasion in our camps. Haste, 
carelessness, inaccuracy, credulity, a gossiping habit, 
a tendency to over-statement and exaggeration, are offences 
easily forgiven in London; but at Sebastopol they fructify 
in high hopes dashed, generous spirits chilled, honest 
endeavours disappointed, and dark stains blurring reputations 
that are too young or too uncertain for the aspersion to glide 
off as it has done from the lustrous polish of Sir Conn 
CampBeE.t’s fame. We are greatly afraid that the explana- 
tion of this disproportion is to be found in some radical 
discrepancy between the literary and the military character. 
The tone of foolish depreciation in which our army is spoken 
of leads people to forget that it shares in the excessive 
sensitiveness of all soldiers—that sensitiveness which Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH prudently warned us against wounding at 
the very outset of the war. There are susceptibilities in 
regard to the point of honour, in regard to military failure 
and military success, which make even the heaviest “heavy” 
a man wholly unlike civilians—a man who will wither 
before the random breath of vague and general censure, on 
which a writer, particularly a political writer, would never 
bestow a second thought. On the other hand, a rough 
rebuff from a cantankerous superior will be grumbled at and 
forgotten by a soldier in half an hour, when a literary man 
will remember it through life as a mortal affront. The 
Correspondent of the Zimes in the Crimea would not sleep the 
less soundly if he knew that his letters had been pronounced 
unreadable by military authorities at head-quarters ; but ever 
since Sir Georce Brown declined to permit his remaining 
with the army at Kertch, he has cavilled at that admirable 
officer with a pertinacity which has led even the most 
simple-minded of his readers to suspect a questionable 
motive. 

One other reason for looking doubtfully on the immense 
growth of newspaper influence in England is supplied by the 
singular difference between the spoken and written language 
of Englishmen. While English conversation derives most of its 
dignity from idiom,and much of its point from slang, we resort 
to metaphor in writing more frequently than any other 
nation in the world ; and we besides a literary language 
of rhetoric which a man would be thought a fool for em- 
ploying in the drawing-room or the street. A French or a 
German writer will sometimes exaggerate, but the excess 
above the truth is always definite—it is capable of being 
exactly measured and precisely refuted. We stand alone in 
the employment of a phraseology as to the value of whose 
terms no two persons among us agree, because we rigidly 
confine them to paper, and have never come to that common 
agreement as to their meaning which we should be forced to 
arrive at if we habitually used them in conversation. It is 
constantly the case that we feel the expressions of public 
writers to be unwarrantable, and yet know it to be utterly 
impossible to state the extent of the falsehood. What is the 
meaning of “laid up in lavender”? Would the import of the 
words have been satisfied if Sir Cotin CaMPBELL’s men, instead 
of being up to the top of their boots in mud, had been only 
ankle-deep? Would the Zimes have had a justification if 
there had been fatigue-duty at Balaklava only three times 
a-week? A much more formidable question arises on the 
language of those articles by which the Leading Journal has 
contrived to sink the military reputation of Great Britain toa 
lower point than it had reached since the close of the American 
War. Last winter, on successive morvings, it announced that 
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our Crimean army had “ melted away”—that it was “ annihi- 
lated”—that it had “suffered a disaster more hideous than 
the world had seen since the campaign of Moscow.” What 
sort of idea ought these expressions to convey to the mind? 
Translated into any other language than ours, they would mean 
that the army had perished, that it was utterly destroyed—and 
this was the very construction which all Europe put upon them. 
But it is clear that Englishmen, and even the Times itself, 
took a different view of their effect; else there would not 
have been an outcry against General Srmpson for sending 
one division instead of another to attack the Redan. In 
fact, he would have had no choice amid a horde of conscripts. 

The peculiarity of our literary phraseology is doubtless 
the great cause of the falsehood of those pictures of recent 
events which the Leading Journal has exhibited to Europe. 
No doubt, there has been a substratum of truth in all the 
representations of the Times. But the entire impression 
conveyed has not been the truth—it has only been something 
like it. It has borne much the same relation to reality which 
a drama bears to real life. Actual occurrences have been made 
to assume combinations which they never actually assume— 
misfortunes have crowded in, in impossible battalions—heroes 
have been more heroic, fools more foolish, and villains more 
villanous than they ever were in the world—there have 
been hysterics instead of sorrow, and jubilation instead of 
joy, and, running through all, and harmonizing all, there 
has been a steady, unflagging current of rhythmical 
declamation. It is like Life, it might be Life, but it is not 
Life for all that. And now that we have played out our 
play, we want our neighbours on the Continent to believe 
that we were not in earnest. We insist on pointing out to 
them that much of the blood was red-ochre, and a good deal 
of the misery chalk. But it will not do. Like children at 
a theatre, the European nations refuse to believe that it was 
not allreal. Our poor army at Sebastopol broods bitterly over 
the doleful tragedy which we have manufactured out of a 
chequered but glorious campaign—and the world hisses us 
as we go by with our paint on. 


THE WAR IN ASIA. 


AS a military exploit, the defence of Kars—followed up 
by the brilliant victory which Omar Pasna has now 
won in Mingrelia—may be placed on a level with the 
battle of Inkerman. The disproportion of forces was, in 
each case, enormous. The loss of General Mouravirrr was 
nearly equal to that which was sustained in the great 
struggle of the 5th of November, 1854; and if the en- 
durance of the soldier was more desperately tried on 
the banks of the Tchernaya, the palm of military skill must 
be awarded to those who defended the Tabias which com- 
manded Kars. It is no exaggeration, however, to say that 
the political importance of the recent Turkish victories is 
incalculably greater than that which attached to the triumph 
of our troops at Inkerman. It was not necessary to teach the 
world that English infantry could fight, although their won- 
derful tenacity had been imperfectly appreciated on the Con- 
tinent. But the primary object of the present war was to 
prevent the extension of Russian dominion to the south ; 
and its end is almost achieved when it is proved that the 
occupants of the menaced territory are capable of maintain- 
ing it against an enemy. The few who have studied history 
have alone been aware that, man to man, and regiment to 
regiment, the Turk is far more than a match for the Russian. 
The uniform advance of the Northern aggressor, and the 
purport of a dozen overbearing treaties, have naturally pro- 
duced a general acquiescence in the supposed destiny of the 
conquering Muscovite. The defeats of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment and commanders have been plausibly attributed to the 
people; yet, though corrupt and incapable Pashas, and 
Muchirs who never smelt powder, have undoubtedly done 
their utmost to ruin the Turkish empire, a nation which 
contrives to exist under the worst possible system of ad- 
ministration must possess some intrinsic principle of vitality. 
A highly complicated machine may soon become incurably 
deranged, but a rude organization of sound materials is not 
so easily destroyed. 

Public opinion in England has not been well informed on 
the subject of the Turkish character. The most influential 
of our journals, down to the outbreak of the present struggle, 
zealously supported the policy of Russia by denouncing the 
injured party as a population of imbecile barbarians; and the 
opponents of the war have ever since been eloquent in their 


absence of statesmanlike wisdom, facilitated by an unaccount- 
able ignorance of history, once declared, in the House of 
Lords, that the religion of the Spanish Saracens, of AKBAR 
and Baper, and finally of twenty millions of the QuEEN’s 
subjects, was incompatible with civilization. The campaign 
on the Danube checked for a time the popular delusion. 
For six months, the Russians were out-generalled, out- 
manceuvred, and out-fought, until their despised enemy 
watched their retreat from the dilapidated outworks of Silis- 
tria. It was impossible to deny either that the Turks had 
fought well, or that the Russians had covered themselves 
with disgrace ; and the partisans of the enemy were forced 
to content themselves with the insidious confession that the 
Turks have always fought well behind walls—forgetting 
that at Citate the struggle had taken place outside the forti- 
fications, and that Prince GortscHakorr had carefully 
abstained from any movement which could lead to a collision 
with Omar Pasua in the field. The subsequent failure of a 
small Ottoman detachment to hold an untenable position at 
Balaklava, produced a disgraceful outbreak of contumely 
against the army and nation which it was our policy in all 
respects to encourage ; and the popular newspaper corre- 
spondent who has succeeded in persuading Europe that 
military genius and capacity are extinct in England, found 
little difficulty in creating ill-feeling in this country against 
our injured ally. Among the many shameful clamours 
which have embarrassed the conduct of the war, the injustice 
inflicted on the Turkish army is not the least conspicuous. 
Mr. Cospen, Mr. Bricut, and Lord Grey find it easy 
to quote passages from travellers which cast odium on 
the Ottoman character ; yet a careful selection is necessary 
to avoid the admissions which are everywhere to be found, 
that the Turk is pre-eminently the gentleman of the East. 
Every writer states that the Greek and Armenian combine 
with their commercial abilities the vices of falsehood, fraud, 
and cunning. The graceful Persian can ride and shoot like 
his ancestors under Cyrus, but he has wholly forgotten how 
to speak the truth. The Ottoman, on the other hand, is 
sober, courteous, veracious, and from time immemorial one 
of the bravest of mankind. Even the Roving Englishman 
in Turkey, a professed jester and satirist, who advocates the 
expulsion of the Mussulman from Europe, cannot keep up 
the local colouring of his pictures without contrasting the 
high feeling and good-breeding of the Turk with the cringing 
ingenuity of the surrounding population. 

In a recent number of the North British Review, an eminent 
English writer recorded the opinions of a most competent 
witness on the military qualities of different nations. A 
Polish General who had fought under Diesrtscn and against 
PaskiewitcH—the veteran who was defeated at the head of the 
Piedmontese army by Raperzky at Novara—after assigning 
their proper places, according to his opinion, to Russians, 
Germans, and Frenchmen, has declared his conviction that the 
Turk is the best soldier in the world next to the Englishman ; 
and he adds that the Turk is always sober. During the 
present war, no Russian troops have ever defeated an equal 
number of Ottomans, except in the Asiatic battles of last 
year, where observers always attributed the result to the 
gross incapacity of the generals. At Kars, however, the 
Turks had the advantage of an English Commander, ably 
supported by General Kmery, as well as by his own officers ; 
on the Ingour, they were led by the General who already, in 
the Principalities, had given proof both of skilful strategy and 
prudent daring; and on both occasions they have, as in the 
Danubian campaign of 1853, shown their superiority to the 
Russians. It will be an unpardonable error if the Allies fail to 
profit by the lesson. The Turkish Generalissimo will, we 
cannot doubt, know how to improve the victory which has so 
brilliantly signalized the commencement of his campaign in 
Asia; and as he has already proved himself a statesman as well 


uniting the Asiatic subjects of the SuLTan against the foe. 
If Turkey can hold her own in one or two campaigns, 
the Eastern question will be solved for the present. Mis- 
government is a great, but not incurable evil ; and the national 
virtues which survive a long course of mal-administration 
have abundantly proved their own genuineness and vitality. 


THE LAST DOGE OF WHIGGISM. 


N the Church of the Geswitt, on the Grand Canal at 
Venice, there lies, before the altar, a plain stone, with the 
touching inscription, @ternitati suc, MANINI cineres. This 


attacks on our Ottoman allies. Lord Grey, with a singular 


simple memorial indicates the final resting-place of the last 


as a general, there is reason to hope that he will succeed in | 
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Doge. The most careless traveller may well be arrested, 
amongst the glorious monuments which surround him of 
faded grandeur and departed power, by the reflections to 
which such a record gives rise. An ancient aristocracy, 
once occupying the vanguard of civilization of which it had 
been a principal bulwark, now sunk into imbecility and 
dependence—a city once the emporium of the world, now 
little more than a museum of extinct art, a sort of old 
curiosity-shop of nations—such is the history which is read 
to the stranger who, fresh from the tomb of DANDOLO, pauses 
before the slab of MANIn. 


But the historical moralist need not transport himself to 
the shores of the Adriatic to retrace the cycles of waning 
power. Human nature is the common subject-matter of 
circumstance in every age, and the resulting phenomena are 
always much the same. In this kingdom of England, within 
usand amongst us, we have had our own political Venice, not 
less remarkable than its prototype in its supremacy, nor less 
sunk in its decay. As, in the Italian peninsula, this singular 
aristocracy took its growth in marked contrast to the petty 
despotisms which were erected by hereditary princes in other 
States, so there arose a governing confederacy of families in 
England in broad distinction to the monarchical institutions 
of the Continent. The constitution of Sparta, the democracy 
of Athens, and the political system of China, have severally 
exercised the speculative spirit of historical critics ; but of all 
forms of government the most anomalous and the most 


curious is that which, for nearly two centuries, has prevailed 


in this country under the name of Whiggism. Whiggism is a 
type which defies classification—it is, in fact, all diferentia. 
Like the homo, it can only be described as genus Whig, 
species Whig. This is not the place to discuss satisfactorily 
the conditions of English political society out of which this 
strange confederacy sprung. The rise of Venice out of the 
débris of the Adige was hardly more singular than that of 
the fabric of Whiggism out of the wrecks of the Great 
Rebellion. Without attempting, however, to investigate its 
origin, it may be permitted us to glance at the secret of its 
strength, and at the causes of its decline. 

For it would be as idle, even for those who least admire 
the past of Whiggism, to deny that it was once a great power, 
as it would be futile in its most ardent devotee to maintain 
that it is now more than the nominis umbra. Nor let us, 
because it has been impotent in its decline, be ungrateful for 
the works which it accomplished in its manhood, The high- 
mettled racer in its old age deserves a good pasture and a 
weather-tight shed—to put it into a cab, with broken wind 
and foundered legs, is to expose it to pity and contempt. 
Those who are really tender of the reputation of their idol 
will not produce it on the stage after its power of working 
miracles has ceased. They will spare us the spectacle of its 
weakness, in order that we may the better reverence the 
“memory of its immortal services.” Like all other deposi- 
taries of political power, Whiggism was called into existence 
by the force of circumstances, and it disappears with the 
necessity to which it owed its birth. Like the powers which 
it displaced, it retires when it has accomplished tie work 
which was appointed it, or when new work arises for which 
it is ill adapted. In a word, it is governed by the same 
law to which France owed its Revolution and its Empire. 

In the earlier days of the Roman Republic, the power of 
the State, nominally vested in the people, was practically 
engrossed by the Patricians. This result was effected by 
the peculiar and rigid forms through which alone political 
changes could be effected. The oligarchy kept the know- 
ledge of these forms as a mystery, or craft, to which the 
order was alone admitted, and by this means it could mould 
or restrain at pleasure the expression of the public will. 
One day, it is recorded, a slave stole from a noble the 
mysterious calendar by which the popular assemblies were 
regulated—the secret was divulged to the vulgar—and 
from that date the power of the aristocracy declined. 
Niesunr would have us believe that the tale is a fable, 
figuring a political revolution. Be it so—in either case it 
is equally instructive. What the secret calendar was to 
the patricians of Rome, the rotten boroughs were to our 
Whigs—giving them a monopoly of political power, and 
rendering them the channel through which the stream of 
liberal favour must flow, if it flowed at all, to the people. 
Hence it was to them that the Dissenters, in the days of the 
last Stuarts and the first GeorGEs, were compelled to look 
for aid. The tax-paying public were driven to seek at their 
hands a restraint on the corrupt influence and profligate 


expenditure of the favourites of the Crown ; and the subject, 
when the liberty of his person and the freedom of his speech 
were menaced by the Attorney-General, committed his cause 
to the charge of those who alone could sustain it. In such 
a state of things, Whiggism had a definite work to do, and 
it was the only power to do it. Let us be candid, and 
acknowledge that, in its day and generation, it did it fairly 
and well. 

But by and by a change came over the political con- 
dition of England—a change little less complete than the 
commercial revolution which carried the commerce of the 
East round the Cape of Good Hope into the ports of Lisbon 
and London, and left the Rialto beggared, and the merchant- 
princes of Venice paupers. When the power of the Crown 
had become no longer formidable—when the ambition of 
the French King had ceased to menace Europe—when the 
Protestant Succession was secure—the distinctive function 
of the Whigs had vanished, and their political necessity was 
gone. In ceasing to be indispensable, they inevitably became 
weak. The peculiar conditions to which Whiggism owed its 
existence had disappeared, and political society resolved itself 
into those two great sections of opinion which will always 
divide it—the progressive and the conservative, the class of 
minds which aspires to independence, and that which yearns 
after authority. To neither of these two perpetual types 
did Whiggism belong. It flowered like a double variety, 
beautiful while it lasted, but without the power of repro- 
duction. 

Conscious of their diminished strength and waning in- 
fluence, the Whigs placed themselves at the head of the 
Reform agitation—a process which much resembled the 
killing of the goose that laid the golden egg. They hoped, 
indeed, as is clear from the history of the time, to exercise, 
by favour of the people, that power which they had formerly 
wielded as borough patrons. But, less fortunate than Lear, 
they found no CorpE.ias in the public. Their hundred 
knights wofully dwindled down, and they eked out a miser- 
able existence by alliances abhorrent to their traditions and 
their sympathies. From the moment the cup of political 
power was communicated to the people, the power of the 
keys departed from the Whig priesthood. The adversaries 
of excessive authority were no longer compelled to come as 
suppliants to Whiggism to do for them what they were now 
able to do for themselves. The trade was thrown open, 
the patentees of Liberalism were outbid in the market, and 
the guild became as superannuated as the South Sea Company. 
The practitioners of the Palace Court could not compete with 
the mob of Westminster Hall. The struggle of Whiggism 
in these days to transmute itself into Liberalism is like the 
attempt of an old mail coachman to turn stoker. He fails 
because he was not bred to the trade, and does not under- 
stand it—because it is alien to his nature, his habits, and 
his tastes. We think it fair to point out the true position 
of this defunct power, because, for want of comprehending 
it, injustice seems to us to be done to individuals. The 
utter collapse of the party which it has been Lord Joun 
RusseEu’s fate to lead is at least as much his misfortune 
as his fault. A man of more political sagacity and more 
commanding abilities might have gilded the decline, but 
could not have stayed the setting of the sun. Lord Joun 
RussEtt has as much character as the innumerable Beprorps, 
DevonsHires, PorTLANDS, and RockincHams, who floated 
down the stream of political power with a flowing sheet ; 
and he has, perhaps, more talent than the ablest among 
them. But— 

Venit summa dies et ineluctabile tempus. 


The system has perished, and with the days of its decrepi- 
tude will be linked the memory of an historical name and 
a respectable statesman, to whom no greater reproach can 
be addressed than that he was unable to prolong the 
existence of a worn-out order of things. The names of 
Mar.porovucu and WALPOLE will be recorded with those of 
the Danpotos and the Morosint; and the mournful interest 
which attaches to the name of Manin will belong to Lord 
Joun RusseExt, as the last Doge of Whiggism. 


LAW REFORM. 


HE “ Statutes at Large,” as passed during the last Ses- 
sion, are not calculated to place in a prominent point of 
view either the wisdom or the industry of Parliament. On 
the two national subjects of social and legal reform, they 
exhibit, indeed, a remarkable dearth of interesting matter. 
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The great questions of Education, Prevention of Crime, 
Rural Police, Prison and Reformatory Discipline, Rights ot 
Labour, Rights of Landlord and Tenant, and Pauper Settle- 
- ment, have been as carefully ignored as if the existing laws 
on these subjects were patterns of perfection ; and the only 
measures which tend in any respect to promote the social 
comfort of the public, are,—1. A cumbrous Act for the Better 
Local Management of the Metropolis; 2. An Act to Consoli- 
date the Laws relating to Friendly Societies ; 3. An Act to 
Legalise the Assembling of Persons in Private Houses, and 
in other Unregistered Buildings, for the purpose of Prayer; 
and, 4. An Act to Facilitate the Establishment of Public 
Libraries and Museums. Of these four measures, two, 
if not three, owe their existence, not to any support afforded 
by the Government, but to the energy and zeal of private 
members of Parliament. The law reformer, too, has little 
reason to be satisfied with the results of the Session ; for out 
of one hundred and thirty-four Statutes which received the 
Royal assent, he cannot point to more than eight as even 
partially applying to the matters respecting which he feels 
an interest; and of these, three alone deserve to be regarded 
as measures of general importance. First comes an Act to 
Amend the Jurisdiction of the Stannary Courts ; thenanother, 
to Abolish the Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
Suits for Defamation; and then a third, to Empower our 
Consular and Diplomatic Agents abroad to Administer Oaths, 
and to perform Notarial Acts. These are followed by a 
Statute which enables boys of twenty and girls of seventeen 
to settle property on marriage, with the consent of the 
Court of Chancery; and by another Act which assimilates 
the law of costs in Crown Suits to that which is in force 
when actions are brought between subject and subject. 

Now, without attempting to deny that each and all of 
these five Acts are, so far as they extend, desirable improve- 
ments in the law, it is obvious that, even taken collectively, 
they constitute but very minute instalments of law reform ; 
and, in fact, the only important legal amendments which 
have been made during the past Session are comprised either 
in the Act which limits the liability of members of certain 
joint-stock companies, or in that which gives summary juris- 
diction to the justices in cases of petty larceny, or, again, in that 
which facilitates remedies on negotiable instruments by pre- 
venting frivolous and fictitious defences. These three 
Statutes are, no doubt, open to many grave objections; for 
the first falls very far short of what is imperatively required 
to render the law of partnership in accordance with the 
wants of the age—the second is so ill-drawn that it must, 
as soon as Parliament reassembles, be extensively amended 
—and the last, though by far the least defective of the three, 
is by né means so efficient as it might easily have been made. 
Still, notwithstanding all their faults, we are willing to ac- 
cept them as considerable steps in the right direction ; and 
the only observation respecting them which we think it 
necessary to make at present is, that the country is only 
partially indebted to the Government for their existence. 
The Act, indeed, respecting negotiable securities was passed 
independently of all Ministerial favour, its foster-parents in 
either House being Mr. Keatine and Lord BroveHam ; 
while the Petty Larcenies’ Jurisdiction Act, though osten- 
sibly brought in by the Lorp CHANCELLOR, was, in substance, 
borrowed from a Bill which Lord BroveHam had criginally 
promoted on the same subject. In fact, it is impossible to 
deny that the Government have, during the past year, been 
singularly neglectful of the domestic interests of the public, 
and that, so far as they have been concerned, legislation on 
social and legal matters has been almost an utter blank. 

In making this charge against the Ministry, we have no 
desire to expose them to unmerited censure. We are well 
aware that they have been placed in a position of unusual 
difficulty. The commencement of war on an extensive 
scale must, at all times, impose upon the rulers of a country 
much additional labour and anxiety; but when, as in the 
present case, hostilities succeed a peace of long duration, 
and have to be inaugurated by inexperienced men, with 
resources notoriously insufficient, and with a military orga- 
nization that is lamentably defective, the ordinary difficulties 
inherent in a state of war must be prodigiously augmented. 
We are, therefore, quite ready to make all reasonable allow- 
ances for the past shortcomings of the Government, with 
respect to all matters unconnected with the prosecution 
of our naval and military enterprises. But here our 
forbearance must end. When the war machinery of a 
country has been once placed in proper working gear, no 
reason can be assigned why the ordinary functions of a 


government should be suspended, or why attention should 
be withdrawn from the regular domestic institutions of the 
State. Measures of social and legal reform need not in any 
way clash with those which are necessary for the due 
maintenance of fleets and armies; and nothing can be more 
absurd than to contend that one of the inevitable evils 
which war brings in its train is the crushing misfortune 
that, so long as hostilities continue, all hope of progressive 
improvements in the law must be foregone. The public 
will never be brought to believe in this most mischievous 
fallacy, and the sooner the Government are aware of that 
fact the better for them. 

What the country has a right to require, and what it 
does require, at the hands of its rulers, is that, whatever may 
be the demands of the war on their attention, they should at the 
same time not be unmindful of the domestic requirements of 
the people. The Lorp CHANCELLOR can give but little assist- 
ance to his colleagues on any questions immediately con- 
nected with the war. His opinions on any projected, plan 
of military operations are not likely to sway the Cabinet—his 
views or suggestions will scarcely decide the fate of the 
campaign. But in his own department he may confer 
inestimable service both on the Government and on the 
country. If he will only determine to exert his best 
energies in carrying out some two or three of those legal 
reforms which he has often publicly declared to be matters 
of imperative necessity—if in conjunction with the other 
law officers of the Crown, he will but employ the interval 
that must elapse before Parliament reassembles in gravely 
and carefully maturing his plans, so that he may be 
prepared, at the commencement of the Session, to bring 
forward Bills drafted with reasonable skill—and if, when 
the Bills are before the Legislature, he will only honestly 
and earnestly strive to pass them into law, and for 
that purpose bring to bear upon them the legitimate in- 
fluence of his own high position, and of the party to which 
he belongs—he will assuredly do more towards strengthening 
the hands of Government, satisfying the legitimate demands 
of the public, and raising his own reputation, than by any 
other mode of proceeding which he can possibly adopt. 
It matters comparatively little which of the many pressing 
subjects of law reform he selects for “his ’prentice hand ;” 
for whether it be the law of Divorce, or the question of Testa- 
mentary Jurisdiction, or the Consolidation of the Statutes, or 
the modification of the criminal law, or the abolition of grand 
juries, or the appointment of Crown prosecutors, or the 
simplification of the transfer of land, or the registration of 
deeds or titles, or the relief of the over-taxed suitors 
in the County Courts, the public, we are persuaded, will be 
entirely satisfied if they can only feel assured that the 
question is really taken up with an upright determi- 
nation to grapple with and to master its difficulties. 
What irritates the people is not so much the postponement 
of even the most needful reforms, as the trick which of late 
years has been so constantly played upon them, of bringing 
forward Bills with the ostensible object of remedying some 
notorious abuse, but with the secret intention of never 
passing those Bills into law. The annual “ murder of the 
innocents” is a farce which may one day be played too often. 
We may excuse inertness—we may pardon incapacity—but 
lukewarmmess in our rulers, and especially duplicity, will 
not be so easily forgiven. In times when the cry of 
thousands is for administrative reform, the Ministry will 
do well to remember that no act on their part, whether of 
omission or of commission, is so calculated to produce a 
revolutionary effect as any conduct which bears the slightest 
semblance of want of sincerity and good faith. 


“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


E wonder who was “Our Own Correspondent” to the 
Mycene Mercury and Argos Gazette during the siege of 
Troy. SHAKESPEARE seems to divide the honours; but it is 
plain that, in his judgment, a great siege could not go on 
without some omniscient critic in the camp. Then, as 
now, the complaint was of those who were ever ready 
To tax our policy and call it cowardice, 
Count wisdom as no member of the war, 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no art 
But that of hand. . . . And in this fashion 
All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes, 
Severals and generals of grace exact, 


Achievements, plots, orders, preventions, 
Excitements to the field, or speech for truce, 
Success, or loss, what is, or is not, serves 
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Our Own Correspondent “to make paradoxes.” Not that 

then, as now, it mattered much—the work was done, and 

fell, though Patroctus jested and TuersiTEs sent home 

his caricatures. But the thing that is has been. There is 

not even a little novelty in the coarse jokes now picked up 

in the camp. Then, in Nestonr’s case, the faint defects of age 
Must be the scene of mirth. 


And now “Our Own Correspondent” must make his letters 
piquant by describing a general in his night-cap with a heavy 
cold, and the Commander-in-chief in a trench with a cloak 
up to his eyes. To be sure, in neither case, was any mischief 
meant. Mr. Russert—we feel no hesitation in naming 
him, as he has himself published his name with his book— 
is a good-tempered person. He only wanted to earn his 
salary. “His business,” he apologetically remarks, “is 
to tell all that is interesting to the British public.” The 
British public, like most other publics, has a large and undis- 


_criminating digestion for news. It likes both its prejudice 


and its port fruity and full in the mouth ; it wants news from 
the camp—personal, “ interesting,” as “Our Own Corre- 
spondent” calls it. The gentleman whose business, as he ac- 
knowledges, is to send all that is interesting, is of opinion 
that General Nestor’s foot-pan, or Brigadier ULysses in a 
ditch and flannels, is “ interesting ;” and so the commander is 
drawn in this interesting attitude—caricatured and laughed 
at from one end of the kingdom to the other. A gallant 
general is insulted and libelled. But no harm was meant—it 
was only a Special Correspondent in his vocation. He was 
getting up an interesting letter—showing off his style and 
his facility in composition. He was doing the graphic—that 
was all. The skittish letter-writer was only curvetting to 
show his paces and his fun. One of this class of ready 
scribes or talkers showed off his eloquence and flow of words 
once too often in the old epic days: 
Oepoir dxpiropvbe, rEg ayopyTiec, 
*Ioxeo. 

“© Tuersitrs, easiest of talkers, although you are a very 
clever fellow, and have an admirable flux of words, just hold 
your tongue”—a piece of advice to “Our Own Correspondent,” 
a great military critic of those days, which was clenched by 
a persuasive stroke of rhetoric which the readers of the 
second /liad will remember. 

Now, as it seems, things have come almost to the same pass 
in the Crimea—though the remedy is still to seek—as in the 
Troad some few thousand years ago. AGAMEMNON and 
Utysses, and the rest of them, can’t get on with all this 
criticism and “ interesting” intelligence from the camp: 

—— The general's disdain’d 
By him one step below; he by the next, 
t next by him beneath; .... 

In plain words, discipline and command are almost impossible. 
Rumour says that the recent delay in the appointment of 
a@ commander in the Crimea arose from General Coprine- 
Ton’s reluctance to assume responsibility in the presence of 
Mr. W. Russet and the other inditers of “interesting” letters. 
General Prnisster, they say, not only curses the art of 
Capmus, but openly proposes to hang one of its most 
eminent professors, like the clerk of Chatham, with his pen 
and ink horn round his neck, in terrorem to all other adepts 
in the art of easy writing. 

But we think a great deal too much is made of all this. 
On Thursday, Mr. Russet. came forward in the Zimes with 
the apology to which we have alluded. He asserts “ that it 
is his business to tell all that is interesting to the British 
public.” This is candid enough. When a man plainly tells you 
that it is “ his business” to look for “interesting” camp tattle, 
he only acknowledges that he means to pick up all sorts 
of gossip—that he lays himself out to tack together the 
rags and scraps of dilapidated gobemoucherie, to photograph 
all the deshabille and dirt, both in speech and act, of camp 
loungers and followers—that it is his métier to “ cast fire- 
brands, arrows, and death, and say, Am I not in sport ?— 
that his line and vocation in life is to tell good stories, to 
sketch striking situations, to make his picture tell, and to 
get up an article which the British public will read. A scene 
painter is never found fault with because he lays on his paint 
with a trowel, and varnishes with a hand-broom. You ac- 
cept the thing as a conveutionalism. You only say, What a 
dab the man is with his brush! It is the illusion and the 
immediate effect which you want and get. Nobody looks 
at the thing as a permanent work of art. It is not meant 
seriously. It is wanted for a single representation—only 
to be sponged out next week, and forgotten. 


This is what we all say when twitted with putting faith in 
“Our Own Correspondents ;” and to do them justice, the 
gentlemen in question do not aim at a higher purpose than 
this. They are honourable, well-meaning, clever people, 
with a marvellous facility of pen. They are up to any 
emergency—always ready, always prolific—always, it seems, 
in good health and spirits. Iron in frame, and exhibiting 
other metallic qualities in mind and face, they do not pre- 
tend to nerves or sensibilities—they are quite above the 
vulgar weakness of fine feeling and delicate susceptibility. 
They endure a good deal of roughing, and of course they 
think everybody understands their rough and ready ways. 
They give, because they take, hard knocks. With them 
a spade is a spade, and sometimes more. They deal in 
first impressions. They have not time for second thoughts— 
their work is to sketch and write. Luca Fa Presto must 
get his ten square yards of pictures done before nightfall. 
The post waits for the brilliant Tuucyprpes of the hour, 
and twenty chapters must be sent off before the English mail 
is despatched from Balaklava. 

Well, and let us be thankful for what we get. After all, 
it is a very good article, this rollicking, noisy, fizzy letter 
from “Our Own Correspondent.” We who sit at our 
desks—or you, gentle reader, who at your ease ponder 
over our essays in study or club-room—could not, with 
all our arm-chairs and excellent library appliances, write 
half so well, or say half so much, or write out such a 
bag-full of things true and false, wise and foolish, clever and 
absurd, malicious and merry—not if we had the Chersonese, 
Tauric or Golden, for our pains. Take a look at “Our Own 
Correspondent.” It only costs you five shillings in the print- 
shop. The subject is not shy—why should he be? He has 
published, or his friends have published, his portrait, as 
well as his book. A personable and presentable man— 
stout and well favoured, with a resolute and self-dependent 
air—master of himself from beard to boots. His very buttons 
and frogs bespeak that the man is not mealy-mouthed. 
Unlike Worpsworrn, he shows that he is one 


Who much and oft delights 
In merely personal talk. 


Personal talk is his choice. His budget is always 
open, his note-book always crammed. He is ever ready 
to give and take—to talk and to be talked to. 
Nothing escapes him. His eyes are in not two, but 
in twenty places at once. His ears are in the council 
and the guard-room, and in both camps at the same 
time. Of course, now and then he hurries the wrong 
story into his wallet. Occasionally he tells the right thing 
in a spurious version, It may happen that he makes the 
wrong man the hero of his tale. Sometimes it is a mere 
canard of the camp; but then the bird flew well, and 
really its plumage was very good. Sometimes the pleasant 
scribe gets hoaxed: but a hoax always reads well. It is 
“interesting to the British public.” “Our Own Correspondent” 
never—we give him his due—intends to mislead, never 
means to inflict an injustice or a pain. But he does all these 
things; it is impossible that he can help doing them. Every 
man who writes whatever comes into his head or his ears— 
who is not withheld by over-airy scruples, or by a too fas- 
tidious fear of offence—is sure to do all sorts of mischief, 
and to be the author of all sorts of wrongs. Never mind; 
he meant no harm; it is “his business to tell all that is 
interesting to the British public;” and, as the British public 
very well knows, fiction is a vast deal more interesting than 
dull, stupid matter-of-fact. 

But, besides his picture, there is “Our Own Corre- 
spondent’s” book. A cheap book it is—only five shillings— 
—quite a crown’s worth of good things—so brilliant, so 
lively, so full of incident,—such clever, sparkling, easy 
writing. It took Jomint and Napter years of thought and 
investigation to understand a battle or a campaign. Not 
so with “Our Own Correspondent.” Intuition and genius 
with him stand in place of education. The very hardest 
thing in the world—so military writers say—is to get at the 
plan and history of an engagement. “Our Own” can 
see the whole battle when ordinary people are only blinded 
by the smoke. He understands every combination, and 
can criticise every movement. He sees the decisive 
moment. He rides, solitary and sublime, the ridges of the 
fight. Nothing comes amiss to him—nothing is unknown 
to him. War, medical statistics, politics, commissariat sup- 
plies, fortifications, archeology, history, and theology—he 
knows them all. In him, and in him alone, we “have music, wit 
and oracle.” It is such a book—quite as pretty in its de- 
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scriptive parts as anything of Mr. James’s—equal to SourHEY 
in the fighting pages. The reflections on morals are equal to 
those of Rocneroucautp or THackERAY—the still life is as 
elaborate as that of Dickens. And then for the facts. They are 
very often right ; and if not, why so much the worse for the 
facts. And all to be had for five shillings at Mr. RourLepce’s 
shop—for five shillings and a trifle more, which this volume 
and other correspondence from the camp have cost the British 
nation. We have been behind the scenes, and we have paid 
for the privilege. We know all about the army, and are as 
familiar with the trenches and the generals as “ Our Own Cor- 
respondent ;” and what is the consequence? Our allies sus- 
ve us—our army is disorganized—the officers are afraid of 

eing shown up—the generals are suspicious and disheart- 
ened, since every failure is magnified, every mistake distorted, 
every accident exaggerated. Here is one of the dangers of 
“ interesting intelligence.” The army suffered last year, as 
all armies in a winter campaign must suffer; and the 
British public gets its “interesting intelligence”—pictures of 
suffering, privation, and cold, which had some truth in them. 
Well, now the army is pampered, and rationed, and paid so 
prodigally that discipline is next to impossible. Universal 
drunkenness prevails—unless, indeed, this too is to be set 
down as “interesting intelligence’—to such an extent as to 
scandalize our allies, and to render our men an easy prey to the 
climate and the enemy. All this profusion, and waste, and 
mischief come of “ interesting intelligence.” We want the 
article, and we are paying for it in the shape of those 
squandered millions which pass from the British tax-payer 
to the sutlers and dram-sellers of the Crimea. Those “whose 
business it is to tell all that is interesting to the British 
public” coloured the picture a little too highly, and we are 
just now paying the colour-maker’s bill. 


THE ART-PRIZES OF THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


ONOUR, unlike virtue, is not in Paris its own ge, 
great reward. France descends in a golden shower, an 
art, like Danae, is not over coy towards a wooer so sumptuous. 
In England, four years ago, as in more heroic times when a leaf 
and sprig of grass fired the nobility and intellect of Greece, we 
thought a copper medal a sufficient reward for the highest 
scientific triumphs and industrial successes. Xpvoea 
less than whole bagsful of costly golden souvenirs wal not ex- 


judges of the pictorial and plastic arts. Artists can seldom—or 

asari misleads—pronounce on each other’s or on their own suc- 
cesses. Tosay nothing of the jealousies of human nature, an artist 
of one school is morally incapacitated from appreciating the merits 
of antagonist professors. Italian art cannot understand the 
Flemish painters; and the landscape painter is literally blind to 
the inspirations of his historical oat religious brethren. Nor is 
the fusion of amateurs with professional artists happy. The 
amateur looks at the artist as an empiric; and the painter scorns 
his non-professional associate as a dilettante. The French juries, 
by aiming at comprehension in their constitution, have succeeded 
in banishing fixed principles of art-judgment from their delibera- 
tions and their verdicts. 

It is impossible to conceive on what principle they have oo 
lated their distribution of medals. Or rather, it is plain that 
they have accepted all sorts of so-called successes, many of which 
are in fact the results of treason or heresy in art. They have 
stamped eclecticism as law—they have pronounced that art has 
no principles, and no aim. They have denied that it has a 
mission. They fail to perceive that esthetics have a philosophy, 
and constitute an exclusive and positive science. The French 
Exhibition, in the Beaux Arts department, is a melancholy proof 
that art is in its winter—the list of awards leads to the con- 
clusion that the judges are insensible of the profound degradation 
to which it has fallen. An austere and critical judgment on 
their part might have done much towards impressing on the 
worid that truth in art is an ascertainable quality, What they 
have done is but to stereotype the sordid admission that “ truth” 
is only what every so-called artist troweth. 

This is, indeed, the result of all exhibitions of pictures and 
sculptures in these times. All that the recent awards do is to 
intensify and accredit the fact. And so we find that the prizes are 
given, in one case to invention, and in another to colour—here to 
a silky-looking horse’s coat, and there to a poetical thought. 
In one picture, bad drawing is pardoned for technical facility in 
mastering materials ; in another, poverty of invention and false- 
ness of sentiment are excused if the conventional rules of the 
schools are complied with. Genre pictures are crowned, and 
ambitious sketchy cartoons are honoured; and meretricious 
miniatures are crowned, and the renaissance is crowned, and me- 
dizvalism is crowned. A Madonna and an Odalisque are saluted 
with equal plaudits; and Jan Steen and Perugino are bracketed 
as admirable and parallel authorities in their way. Had this 
been all, we doa not have so much complained—the juries 
would only have embodied the popular ignorance. Had they 
abandoned their quintuple classification—had they placed in one 
alphabetical catalogue of honour all the artists who in various 
ways most completely represent the current taste, or want of 
taste, among European picture-fanciers—no great harm would have 


haust the munificence of an Imperial Patron of art. Columns of | been done. Their class-list would only have represented, and 


the newspapers are filled with the names of the fortunate 
medallists. Let us say a word or two on the consequences to 
art, and to English art in particular, of this broadcast of rewards. 
Perhaps we are hardly fair judges of the system of expensive 
decorations. So largely has it already obtained in France that 
it may have been impossible for the Champs Elysées to follow the 
modest and parsimonious severity of Hyde Park. There is scarcely 
a French artist above mediocrit woe does not already sport 
his substantial rewards—his grand pria,and his médaille 
classe; and frequently he adds to these tangible attestations 
to his skill stars and decorations of various grades of the Impe- 
rial Legion of Honour. A Universal Exhibition must, from the 
nature of the case, be more liberal than even the generally profuse 
liberality of French art patronage. We cannot therefore demur 
to the golden welcome with which France has just saluted 
European art. It was, under the circumstances, unavoidable. But 
we hardly think that art gains by the practice. In its better days, 
art was golden—nowit is rather the recognition than the substance 
which displays the solid metal. High art might be content with 
a salutation less material. Perhaps it was from some such feel- 
ing that Delaroche and Ary Scheffer on one side of the Channel, 
men who almost alone of the French artists have acquired a 
reputation—and Gibson and Eastlake, and 
and Dyce, and Herbert and Maclise, among ourselves—have 
declined the competition and its dubious honours, and have 
refused their share of a metallic currency of genius. That the 
foremost professors of British art-—and we might add Overbeck 
and Steinee to the catalogue—have not been competitors for the 
French prizes, is a serious drawback on the value of the verdicts 
pronounced in this synod of Pan-European criticism. 


Nor, even as aclass-list, is the register of awards satisfactory. 


fairly enough, those who “ had commended themselves,” for any 
or no reason, “to the judges.” But they have gone further ; and 
herein is the wrong which they have done to art. They have 
divided their honours into classes. The question then occurs 
very pertinently, What is their standard of excellence ? 

‘Taking the English school, what are the French canons of 
taste ? We can only answer by referring to an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes of August last. The anticipatory judg- 
ment of the writer seems either to have influenced, or to repre- 
sent, the condition of French art-criticism. Like the jury, the 
reviewer places Sir Edwin Landseer in a class by himself. He 
towers sublime and solitary, the Teneriffe or Atlas of British 
art. His supreme majesty none is considered equal to contest. 
And of all his pictures, the “ Horse at the Forge” has the 
palm! Now we do not say that animal painting is not a credit- 
able, or even distinguished, function of art; but is it in any sense 
the highest? Is skill in elaborating live horse-hair, or in 
depicting the intelligent instincts of a poodle dog, in “ Jack in 
Office,” so high an effort of intellect, or so noble a contribution 
to the triumphs of pictorial art, that the master of these achieve- 
ments acquires imperial dignity, and is to be seated on an un- 
approachable throne? Do all the pictures which Sir Edwin, 
the only first-class man, has ever painted, do that for the heart 
of man, which Stanfield, a second-class man, and Roberts, a third- 
class man, have done in their fields of art ; or do they exhibit that 
genius which Millais in one direction, and Ward in another, both 
third-class men, have displayed in their pictures now in Paris ? 

Messrs. Cattermole and Thorburn receive second-class honours. 
Cattermole and Thorburn are above Ward, Frith, Webster, 
Roberts, and Millais in the third—Poole and Hunt in the fourth— 
and Horsley and Danby in the fifth divisions, respectively. Land- 


It is unsatisfactory, because such celebrities as we have men- | seer stands the Senior Wrangler, and Cope and Holman Hunt 


tioned challenge the array of jurors, or take exceptions to the | are apparently plucked. The 


an of awarding honours by a mercantile test—and further, 


ecause bystanders will, in the present eclectic condition of the | and Isabella 


ainter of Prince Albert’s hat 
and gloves appears in a class by himself—the artist of “ Claudio 
“and the “ Light of the World” is not even honour- 


Fine Arts, question whether any jury can decide on the relative | ably mentioned. Apparently, taking their own eclectic principle 


merits of the various and contradicto: 
which the five thousand works collected in the French saloons 


schools and principles | of judgment, the juries who could assign such high eminence to 


Messrs. Thorburn and Cattermole, and Grant (also a second-class 


exhibited. Hada single judge decided, the exception to the justice | medallist), cannot know much of even relative merit, when artists 


of the prizes would be narrowed to one of individual competency ; 


but a jury of art must, from the nature of the case, recognise no | are thrown aside unnamed in the 


in their way so respectable as Knight, Dobson, Pyne, and Lee, 
1. We are not saying that, in 


principle at all, or, which amounts to the same thing, admit very | our judgment, all these painters deserve high, or that all of them 


insufficient evidence of merit. The French juries, in our estimate, 
lie under every disability which can vitiate a court of appeal. 
Cuique in sud arte credendum is a maxim which egregiously fails in 


deserve any, reward ; but on the French principle of crowning all 
sorts of excellence in_ any school, we do say that to place Grant 
above Roberts, and Ward, and Millais, is a glaring absurdity. 
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- Gibson. But if, on the contrary, the awards only echo the dis- 
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Looking at the decisions in another light, one of two consequences 
has to be fastened on the French jury—either they must imply 
that Landseer’s field of art is a more noble and exalting one 
than those respectively worked in by Stanfield and Roberts, 
or by Ward and Millais, or that, in his own line, Sir Edwin excels 
far more than these four artists do in theirs. Either position we 
emphatically deny. It is a libel on the experience of art in all 
ages to say that animal painting is a higher school than that of 
first-class landscape or of history; and it is not true, accord- 
ing to any canons of taste, that Landseer is a better animal 
artist than Stanfield is a landscape painter. Given, in either 
case, the principle of style, Landseer is not in his way such a 
specimen painter as Millais in his way. And this question is 
altogether independent of any inquiry or dispute about Pre- 
Ra radios or conventionalism, naturalism or idealism, as such, 

ith respect to sculpture, much the same may be said. It is 
reported that the British artists declined the contest and the 
medals in a body. Ifso, we cannot argue on the fact that no British 
sculptor has received any reward at all, except the ribbon extra- 
judicially, and as it seems by way of atonement, given to 


paraging criticism of the writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
who can see no merit in Gibson, we can but declare our own 
judgment, which is—now that Pradier is removed, who excelled 
equally in what Miiller calls the pornographic and in Christian 
p> ware Gibson, Foley, Bailey, Marshall, and Spence at least 
deserved as much honour as the French medalists, and that the 
English school of sculpture quite equals the French. 

In architecture, the very same complaint must be urged, and 
with still greater force. We do not in this place intend to 
endorse Mr. Ruskin’s theories. We are not called upon to say 
that pointed architecture ought to exclude classical and renais- 
sance. We shall leave Mr. Ruskin and a late writer in the 
Annales Archéologiques to settle their differences ; and we shall 
not pronounce which is the truest art-critic—Mr. Ruskin, who 
pronounces All Saints’, Marylebone, to be equal to any archi- 
tectural work in any line, or the Frenchman who treats that 
church with unmitigated scorn. But, on the French principle of 
eclecticism, we say that the jury has crowned buildings which, in the 
style of their authors, and on their own principles, are really con- 
temptible, and has passed over in disdainful silence works of far 
higher and more commanding and recognised fidelity to their 
respective authors’ conceptions of art. Sir Charles Barry stands 
in a class by himself. Be itso. There is a qualification—we do 
not say a sufficient one—for this supremacy in the Palace of 
Westminster. At least Sir Charles is a builder. But Mr. 
Cockerell is a medallist, and has received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, not for any building which he has executed, but 
for a composition in the way of an academical study—a mere 
drawing of Wren's steeples—and for an ideal work which honestly 
enough he calls a “ Professor's Dream.” Dighy Wyatthas got a 
medal — Paxton is not named. Decimus Burton’s Atheneum 
Club is rewarded—Brandon’s Church in Gordon-square, Butter- 
field’s in Margaret-street, and Carpenter’s plan for Inverness are 
not even honourably mentioned. Allom’s mgenetiatine sugges- 
tions for quaying the Thames get a golden acknowledgment ; so 
does Donaldson's student’s drawing of a Restoration of a Classical 
Temple; while Tite and Smirke, who really have added Stones to 
London, are rejected. One would have thought that the nation 
which at the present moment is completing the Louvre—which 
is now extending the Rue de Rivoli—which built Saint Sul- 
pice and the Madeleine—which has restored the Sainte Chapelle 
—which boasts among its living artists Lassus, Viollet-le-Duc, 
and Lefuel, and which has ao recently lost Visconti—might have 
attained a higher idea of constructive art than to rank the 
draftsman in stone and the somnambulist in stucco above the 
piler of stones and the chisseller of marble. 


OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 


W E desire to bring a simple and important subject before our 
readers, and we have therefore adopted a title readily 

expressive of our meaning, instead of repelling them by the 
announcement of a thesis On the Allotropie Condition of Matter. 
By this formidable phrase, chemists designate the different 
forms of the same things when they possess unlike properties. 
A body may have been known to you all your life; it may 
be as familiar as the air you feostnes you drink it, eat it, 
or walk on it, from boyhood to manhood; and yet some day 
a chemist enters into his laboratory and transforms the iden- 
tical object into something you have never seen before. It 
is now quite altered in shape, colour, taste, and properties, 
although the original composition remains unchanged. This 
is the extraordinary ar of the subject, and the idea must 
be fixed in the mind before proceeding. There is no cooking 
of the familiar thing, no adulteration, no addition or subtrac- 
tion of any ingredient; but the character of the body becomes 
masked by the acquisition of new properties—the old friend 
simply gets a new face wy the application of some of those necro- 
mantic processes which chemists are wont to employ. We intend 
to show what they have lately been doing in this way, for new 
faces are being put on so fast to many of our old friends, that a 
man may soon lose all the knowledge which he thinks he possesses 
in toned to any one object in nature. 
e will suppose, for instance, that we possess a tolerable ac- 


quaintance with the air around us. This air, as every one knows, 
is made up of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, both of them 
colourless, tasteless, and easily breathed, certainly without 
unpleasant, and rather with invigorating sensations. The 
nitrogen is a passive sort of body, but the oxygen is endowed 
with a certain range of likings, enabling it to make fire burn, keep 
a heat, and nourish plants without affecting their colours. 
ith these mild and amiable qualities, one would have thought 
the chemists might have left it alone. But recently they have 
tortured it in such a barbarous fashion that it has been com- 
pelled to wear two new faces, with two characters correspondin 
to them ; and the new aspects which the element has assum 
under the torture have been so startling that the savansthemselves 
had great difficulty in believing they were still in communion 
with their old friend. One of the methods used in the trans- 
formation was to force the oxygen to leave the nitrogen with 
which it keeps ome in air, and to unite with the earth 
barytes. Not much liking this last alliance, the oxygen 
escapes back to the air the instant the attention of the 
—- is given to anything else; as, for instance, if an 
acid be introduced to its society. But the oxygen which 
returns to the air is now no longer the mild and 
able element it formerly was. It tastes strongly lik ea 
lobster ; it produces powerful suffocating sensations when 
breathed, rusts metals, and destroys vegetable colours. The 
second new face is given to oxygen by exposing it to rude 
shocks of electricity, as Professor Andrews, of Belfast, has latel 
been doing. It now acquires the peculiar and disagreeable sme 
herr er» in working an electrical machine—exactly like the 
wtid odour acquired by the hand when the yellow flowers of 
the eschscholtzia are pressed in it. The oxygen in this state, 
instead of exhibiting its old mild likings for other bodies, now 
shows the most rabid desire to attack them; or, as chemists 
would say, its affinities are much exalted. After all, it is possible 
that the lobster-tasting and badly-smelling gas may ultimately 
prove to be oxygen with the same face, only a littie different] 
twisted by the kind of torture used; but for the present their 
characters are distinct. The ordinary ingredient of air is thus 
known to us with three different faces. The chemists may enjoy 
it under the two new characters—we are content to preserve our 
acquaintance with the old one. 


Clay is the next object to which we would direct attention. 
The basis of clay is alumina, united with silica or flinty matter. 
Every one knows what clay is, and in its pure or unmixed state 
it is highly intractable. Very obstinate it is in our farms, 
holding water fast, and requiring thorough drainage to make 
anything of it. But a Glasgow chemist, Mr. Walter Crum, 
has lately taken it into his head to make the basis of clay, the 
alumina, soluble in water like sugar. If Nature took the fancy 
to play the necromancer like Mr. Crum, what a mess the world 
would be in! Our farms would run away into the drains, and our 
brick houses be washed into the sea. The following is the 
recipe for giving our familiar friend clay his new face :—Dissolve 
clay, or rather pure alumina, in vinegar ; boil off the latter, and 
the former remains ; but, instead of being intractable to water, 
it now melts like sugar. Another chemist, Saint Claire Deville, 
of Paris, has been working at clay also, and has got out of it some- 
thing worth having, although it is one of the double-faced tribe 
which we are describing. The general public may not have 
known, though scientific men did, that there is a metal in 
alumina ; in fact, alumina consists of this metal, aluminum, and 
the oxygen of air. Previously to this last discovery, if a savant 
had been asked what the metal was like, he would probably have 
said that he had never seen it, but that a German chemist had 
described it asa black powder, difficult to make, but, when made, 
decomposing water, dissolving in acids, and burning in air so as 
to become alumina. The French chemist presents this metal 
with a new face, strong, white, and lustrous like silver, not 
rusting in air, and refusing to be attacked by most of the acids. 
It allows itself to be beaten into plates, rolled into leaves, or drawn 
out into wires, and has the singular property of being no heavier 
than glass. A wondrously valuable body this would be to add 
to our limited stock of useful metals; and clay, the raw material 
for producing it, is cheap enough all over the world. Unfortu- 
nately, the processes for making it are expensive. Aluminum is 
united with chlorine ; and the metal sodium (the basis of soda) 
is used to drag away the chlorine from it, and then it remains 
with the valuable characters just described. At present its price 
is about 40/. sterling for a pound weight; but it is soon expected 
to be sold for half thatsum. Until it is as cheap as silver, it will 
receive few practical applications ; but then it will, for, being much 
lighter, the same weight will over a far larger surface. 
Manufacturers should not rest till they find means to render it 
as cheap as copper. Clay may thus be expected in the end to 
give a fair substitute for silver; and the world has just been 
startled by being told that the new metal calcium, the basis of 
common lime, is yellow like gold. It would be indeed singular 
to find a substitute for silver in common clay, and for gqid in 
ordinary limestone. But calcium with its present properties is 
useless; for it rusts in air and decomposes water. 0 doubt 
chemists will shortly give it a second face, and the discovery 
would be so important that mankind would forgive them for 
their alarming tricks upon the air we breathe. But to do the 


chemists justice, many of the new faces ey ee old objects 
endow them with more valuable properties y 
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Let us refer to phosphorus as an instance of this. The 
ordinary nature of phosphorus is known. It is a half-trans- 
ment Selly like wax. The heat of the hand, or simple 
riction, is sufficient to ignite it, and then it burns fiercely, pro- 
ducing a malignant wound. It must always be preserved under 
water from its dangerous qualities, and, even with this precau- 
tion, is so hazardous that manufactories using it are not insur- 
able. The chief use of phosphorus in the arts is to make lucifer 
matches. The makers of matches in other countries, but luckily 
not in England, from the better ventilation of our workshops, 
are subject to a dreadful disease which ultimately attacks the 
jaw-bones, and produces frightful deformity, if not death. There, 
then, was a capital case for the chemists. If it were possible to 
ut a new face on phosphorus, so as to give it an innocent 
instead of a dangerous character, a grand practical triumph 
to science would be attained. ‘This has, in fact, been effected by 
exposing phosphorus to the prolonged action of heat. Under its 
influence, the white transparent body becomes opaque and of a 
brick-red colour. It now no longer inflames by the heat of the 
hand or by friction. It does not require to be kept under 
water, but may be transported from one place to another in 
barrels. Formerly highly poisonous, it has now become quite 
innocuous. It may still, however, be used with proper mixture 
for making lucifer matches, so that the main property for which 
phosphorus is useful in the arts has not been lost by the trans- 
formation. 

The discovery of this red-brick looking phosphorus is likely, 
however, to cause a revolution in the art of making lucifers. These 
are at all times dangerous inmates ofa house. If they are dropped 
on the floor, trampling upon them may produce ignition. Left 
near the fire, they may inflame spontaneously. If lucifer matches 
could be made so as to require, for setting them on fire, a condition 
which could not happen accidentally, a great security would 
be attained. In the French Exhibition, there is exhibited a 
small box of lucifers which may in time alter the whole manu- 
facture. The brick-red phosphorus in this case is not put on the 
match itself, as has always hitherto been done, but is added to 
the emery and placed on the sand-paper or rough surface used to 

roduce the friction. The matches in the box are not in fact 
ucifers, until they have taken up a little of the red phosphorus 
by being rubbed across the rough surface of the box, when they 
instantly ignite; but as this condition cannot occur except b 
design, the invention gives to the use of lucifers a safet Chick 
has long been desired, but never previously been attained. 

One more illustration will suffice. The illuminating principle of 
coal gas is termed olefiant gas by chemists. Even in the gaseous 
state, olefiant gas has two distinct faces and characters, and the 
same body assumes both a liquid and a solid form. When coal is 
distilled, if the heat be kept low enough, the illuminating principle 
of coal gas passes over as a white solid, like wax; at a higher 
heat, it comes over in the form of an oil; and at a more elevated 
temperature still, it assumes the usual condition of olefiant gas. 
Now this body, in all its three states, is already useful to industry. 
Tn the gaseous state, it illuminates coal pas ; in the oily condition, 
it lubricates machinery; and in the solid state it is now employed 
for skin diseases, but ere long will be used more extensively for 
making beautiful white candles from black coal. 

Sufficient instances have now been cited to point to the com- 
mencement of a great era in chemical science. It is impossible 
to put a limit to these transformations. The few which have 
already been studied have enriched industry with old bodies 
endowed with new and useful properties. As regards the science 
of chemistry, the very fact that, under a slight variation of con- 
ditions, the same body can assume the most dissimilar characters, 
naturally raises in the minds of chemists the doubt whether it is 
likely that there really are so many distinct elementary substances 
in nature as the science now teaches. We call the body ‘“ allo- 
tropic” when we can transform its two distinct forms one into 
the other. May not some of the separate elements be mere 
allotropie modifications in which the power of reconversion has 
not been realized? But, in every point of view, the recent 
researches of chemists into the allotropic conditions of matter 
are of vast importance for the future of science and for the 
advancement of industry ; and we have attempted, therefore, to 
introduce our readers to a subject which can only be uninte- 
resting when treated in a technical manner, and obscured by the 
learned terms used by chemical philosophers. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 


} be taking up the subject of the rebuilding of the Public Offices, 
we kave no intention of proving that, in their present con- 
dition, they are as disgraceful as they are incommodious—as 
hideous as they are ruinous. We should as soon think of provin 

the certainty of Queen Anne’s demise. Parliament has, indeed, 
recognised the fact—so far, at least, as the Treasury and Secre- 
taries of State’s Offices are concerned—in its Downing-street 
Public Offices Extension Act; and the only remaining question 
is, how the too long delayed concession to public conve- 
nience and public taste will probably be carried out. ‘The mate- 
rials for this inquiry lie in the small compass of a Report—too 
short to be a Blue-Book—from a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons extremely late in the session, appointed to consider 
that measure while it was still in the form of a Bill. It is because, 


in the proposal contained in this Report, and rendered feasible by 
the Act, we see an enormous evil—a noble opportunity utterly 
sacrificed to petty and antiquated routine—it 18 because we fear 
that, in the excitement of war, this evil will be overlooked, that 
we now speak out, and assert that a scheme which ought to 
have been the counterpart in beauty and grandeur, as it is in 
importance, and will be in cost, to the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, is on the brink of being wrecked in hands of proved in- 
competence. 

The Select Committee, comprising, with other members, the 
late Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Manners, and 
Mr. Hayter, made short work of its task. One day and two 
witnesses completed all. One witness was patted on the back ; 
the other—a certain Mr. Augustus Granville Stapleton, repre- 
senting a certain other Mr. Tarring, a minor architect of obscure 
fame—was as unmistakably snubbed. The scheme of the latter 
gentleman was to rebuild the Public Offices, and make a hand- 
some profit to boot, by some plan involving an extensive 
demolition of houses, and the original architectural expedient of 
making a big palazza by the rule of simple multiplication— 
repeating the original Whitehall Treasury, vertically and hori- 
zontally, so many times, with a noble contempt for Sir C. Barry’s 
copyright of alterations in Soane’s designs. This grotesque 
proposition gained a little notoriety last year, in various ways, 
and especially through the illustrated journals; but as it is now, 
we trust, set at rest for ever, there we leave it. 

The Committee did wisely in shelfing that competitor—we wish 
we could think it did as wisely in what it approved and sanctioned. 
In other words, we wish we could think we had any really great 
escape in losing Mr. Tarring’s services to the cause of national 
art. But we fear that the change is merely one from speculative 
presumption to veteran and well-tried incapacity—from a project 
which scares by its prospective flatulence to one which dismays 
by its retrospective earnest of inanity. In a word, Mr. Tarring 
is rejected to make the way smooth for Mr. James Pennethorne, 
“the Architect of Works and Public Buildings.” Pennethorne 
locutus est, causa finita est, appears to have been the principle 
adopted by the whole Committee. Sixty-eight questions were 
asked, and then the spending (besides an enormous sum for 
site) of 435,000/. for the new buildings, and of 25,000l. for 
fittings, was left to the sole and uncontrolled arbitrement of 
Mr. Pennethorne—just as the business of drawing the papers 
in a State prosecution is left to the Attorney-General. Vary 
different was the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, after a 
brief interval of poco-curantism which was near devolving the 
re-erection of the Houses of Parliament upon Sir Robert 
Smirke. But that is ancient history. The year 1835, which 
worshipped the bread-tax, proclaimed free-trade in taste, and 
so ss (ts Palace of Westminster; whilst 1855, which admits 
free-trade in commerce, falls back upon the sliding-scale in 
art, and ¢onfides to a protected surveyor the scarcely less im- 
portant pile which is to contain the chief branches of our Admi- 
nistration. 

Mr. Pennethorne’s xame is not, to be sure, mentioned in the 
Act of Parliament as the future architect; but that Act, which 
leaves the choice to the Commissioner of Public Works, was 
passed on the faith of this report, which assumes Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s employment 2s if it were an axiom of Euclid. So, 
without the strongest protest, rescue is hopeless. The fact is, 
Mr. Pennethorne is an inheritance from the Georgian era, when 
the divorce between political administration and artistic refine- 
ment was complete. There was, at the period we speak of, a 
sort of notion already afloat—embodied, for instance, in Regent- 
street, and other erections of the date—that something more was 
wanted in a public work than the bare architecture of yellow 
bricks and oblong windows. But as to there being a science of 
taste, an architectural right or wrong, that was a notion far 
beyond the public men of the time. Their duty was fulfilled 
when they had put in somebody to do the work, and to throw 
the taste in likewise, at the least trouble to his official patrons. 
Accordingly, till very lately, the Department of Public Works 
was a sort of parenthesis of the ‘‘ Woods and Forests”—i. e., the 
Estate Agency of the Crown Lands. This estate ageney—much 
of it affecting house property in London—of course required the 
strictly business-like and unimaginative services of a surveyor, an 
er to which Mr. Pennethorne rose from some relation- 
ship, we believe, with the well-known Mr. Nash. His capacity 
for the work of a surveyor we have no desire to impugn—we 
know nothing which could justify us in doing so. e is, 
we believe, acute and painstaking, and his knowledge of the 
Crown estates from long experience must be very extensive. But 
unluckily the stupid temper of the time in question threw likewise 
upon the Crown Surveyor the totally distinct and almost incon- 
gruous artistic duties of State Architect. Not only was Mr. Penne- 
thorne called upon to be profound in house rents and wary in 
looking after dilapidations, but he must have ready at hand the 
taste and the imagination to produce the public buildings of the 
greatest city in the world. 

During Lord John Russell's government, and Lord Seymour's 
administration of the Woods and Forests, &c., and of Public 
Works, a permanent separation was effected between these two 
branches of the ublic service. Lord Seymour, and _ his 
successors, Lord John Manners, Sir William Molesworth, 
and Sir Benjamin Hall, have filled the removable political 
office of First Commissioner of Public Works, with a nominal 
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Board of colleagues, while the two permanent junior Commis- 
sioners of the old conjoint Board have remained as the new non- 
political Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues 
—i. e., the Crown’s Estate Agents. Unluckily, however, in this 
division of labour, the valued Pennethorne fell to the share of 
each party. Still surveying for the Woods and Forests, he does 
not the less design for Public Works. His admirers, if admirers 
he has, will say, so did Sir Christopher Wren. That illustrious 
man was his Majesty's “Surveyor of Works,” and yet he built 
St. Paul’s. This is a fair test to bring the question to. If Mr. 
Pennethorne’s antecedent public works show that he possesses the 

enius which would induce us to leave in his hands the new fabricof 
the Public Offices, by all means let him have it. Otherwise, let this 
important work of architecture be given to an architect, and let 
Mr. Pennethorne contribute his valuable assistance to it in his 
proper capacity of Government Surveyor. This arrangement is 
possible because it has been adopted already. The estimates of 
the house property in Bridge-street and New Pualace-yard which 
Sir Charles Barry wishes to acquire to complete the Palace of 
Westminster, were made at his request, and to promote his 


- views, by Mr. Pennethorne ; and what has been done in Bridge- 


street cannot be monstrous in Downing-street and in Fludyer- 
street. 

Mr. Pennethorne had, not many years since, an opportunity 
of showing his originality when called in to remodel the 
Quadrant, in Regent-street, after the colonnade had been 
thrown down—nominally for moral reasons—really, as every- 
body knew, to favour the shop-fronts. Of his performance let 
each man judge for himself. e universal verdict, we believe, 
would be that the accomplished architect has created a street- 
landscape which would be an accurate transcript of the palatial 
style of Florence, did it not bear an equal resemblance to that 
of Margate. The new western facade of Somerset House 
towards Lancaster-place is likewise the effort of the national 
architect. In this case, there was Sir Robert Chambers to follow, 
which saved, of course, gross mistakes ; and it will be confessed 
that the imitation is so } so that not one single additional grace 
has been contributed to the building. But on the other side of 
Temple-bar, Mr. Pennethorne has had a wide and important field 
all his own, with nothing to check the course of his steed but its 
own flaccid muscles and asthmatic breath. The construction of 
the new Record Office, Fetter-lane, was placed in his hands. 
Here was a work which would have developed all the capabilities 
of a true architect. An important and historical object, an 
ample site, abundant funds—all combined to inspire Mr. Penne- 
thorne, if inspiration there were in him. How pitifully has he 
misused all these advantages! Describe the building we really 


cannot; for our architectural vocabulary does not contain ' 


terms to define its monstrosities. The general effect combines 
the workhouse, the jail, and the Manchester mill. The style is 
meant to be Tudor, with every larger feature and every detail 
of that style misapplied and distorted. There is withal just 
enough about its big square bulk to show that it is a nightmare 
reminiscence of Sir Charles Barry’s Westminster Palace. The 
Jatter is a large building, a fine building, and a popular 
building; and so it was no wonder that its general idea was 
borrowed in Mr. Pennethorne’s office. The wonder is—almost 
amounting to a miracle—that, with such a structure to borrow 
from, the imitation should have been so profoundly contemptible. 
It is almost a bathos to allude to any other building after the 
Record Office ; but the latest achievement of our “ Architect of 
Works and Public Buildings” is the Duchy of Cornwall Office, 
erected opposite the St. James’s Park angle of Buckingham 
Palace, to form, we suppose, one side of London’s correlative of 
the Place de la Concorde. It may be described very briefly. 
The material, as we are pompously informed, is cement. The 
plan is the playful device of a centre and two flanking fagades 
grecefully receding down two streets at indiscriminate angles. 

he easemble is a creditably accurate reproduction of the various 
houses of entertainment which have grown up within the two 
last years upon the sylvan height of Sydenham. 

Such, in addition to one contemptible church, are the artistic 
antecedents of the individual who is to be entrusted with 
spending some half million of money to rear a structure so impor- 
tant as the Palace of British Administration—and that, too, at a 
distanee so little removed from the new Palace of British Legis- 
lation that, while a worthy counterpart would enhance, and 
be enhanced by it, a clumsy or even a common-place pile 
would involve nothing less than a national disgrace. The 
juxtaposision of the one building and the other would be the 
symbol of a nation which had put its hand to the plough of 
art, and taste, and public spirit, and then turned back to more 
«congenial jobbery and shoppiness. 

In all that we are constrained to say, we have no desire to 
ym any opinion personally derogatory to Mr. Pennethorne. 
Of his pertect respectability we have no doubt; we have never 
heard a whisper of reflection on it. But neither have we ever 
heard it ee in the most partial quarters, that he is 
one of the lights of European, or even of English architec- 
ture—the correlative, for instance, of Schinkel at Berlin, of 
Visconti in Paris, or of Klenze at Munich. And yet the “ regu- 
lations” of the Public Works’ “ service” impose upon this unde- 
niably respectable surveyor the performance of duties which have 
elsewhere devolved upon artists such as Schinkel, Visconti, or 
Klenze. The system is out of gear; and we pay the penalty of 


its defects in the contempt from which not even the success of 
those public buildings which have been undertaken according to 
the rules of common sense, and not of Pennethorne, has yet been 
able to raise our national architecture in the eyes of foreigners. 
What the radical fault of the system is, and what the first step 
to its amendment must be, we will examine on a future occasion. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS.* 


ARON HAXTHAUSEN’S name is now familiar to the 
public, and there is not much to be said of him that is not 
extensively known. Most people are aware that he is a Prussian 
Government officer, whom inclination prompted, and duty com- 
pe’led, to travel through almost all parts of the Russian empire, 
on a commission of inquiry, as it were, into the condition of its 
agricultural population; and the results of this inquiry, sub- 
mitted in the shape of memorials to the consideration of his 
Prussian Majesty, were from time to time published in certain 
nderous volumes, filled with crude theories and absurd notions, 
ut also with the results of close observation of men and man- 
ners, and of honest, though sometimes misguided, investigation. 
To those who can appreciate the Baron's theoretical whimsi- 
ealities—who can take his crotchets for what they are worth, and 
no more— his works are both valuable and interesting; for few 
men, not even excepting the Russians themselves, possess such 
ample, solid, and minute information respecting all parts of that 
vast empire, and its social, domestic, and political economy. It 
is true that the opportunities offered to Baron Haxthausen were 
extraordinary; but in justice to him it must be said that of 
those extraordinary opportunities he availed himself with no 
ordinary conscientiousness—that, having been commissioned torun 
over Russia from one end to the other, he went everywhere, saw 
everything, spoke to everybody, pondering, inquiring, taking 
notes, and inditing essays of formidable length and awful pro- 
fundity. The result is, that his works have become the class 
books for the study of the Russian empire—that at the present 
moment they are indispensable to politicians, journalists, and 
statesmen, who, by-the-by, would have been none the worse for 
their perusal eight or nine years ago. The clumsy and uncouth 
German of these works is translated into all sorts of languages, 
and with us, for instance, Mr. J. E. Taylor is prepared to trans- 
late, and Messrs. Chapman and [Hall are doubtless ready to 
print, any number of volumes the Baron may indite on the one 
subject on which his knowledge is extensive and exclusive. It 
is true that others have gone over different portions of the 
same ground, and that Bodensteds, Demidoff, Wagner, and half- 
a-dozen more have scen, observed, and heard much of what is 
contained in the works of Baron Haxthausen. But what gives 
peculiar value to his experience and observations is that they 
are those of one man, and not of half-a-dozen ; that in studying 
him we have to note the whims and crotchets—sufficiently 
obvious and glaring, too—of a single individual, and not those 
of a host of writers; and that having learned when to believe 
and when to doubt, the information to be gained from him is, on 
the whole, reliable. 

The Tribes of the Caucasus professes to be a supplement to 
the larger work on Transcaucasia, and indeed it can hardly be 
said to be more. While it completes 7ranscaucasia, it is certainly 
not complete without that book, which contains all that need be 
known of the domestic and political economy of the Transcau- 
casian races. At the same time, The Tribes of the Caucasus is 
in part filled with antiquarian disquisitions and political reflec- 
tions for which, to say the least, we need not apply to Baron 
Haxthausen. For the former, we may at once go to the fountain- 
head of Ritter’s Erdkunde, whose pr 4 historical, and 
geographical disquisitions the Baron adopts and quotes; and as 
for the latter, it is an act of kindness to the Baron and to our 
readers to pass them over. Politicians of his stamp are not likely 
to make converts, and at the same time they are proof against 
conversion. We leave this vexed point with the sole remark 
that the Baron’s appreciation of the nature and tendency of the 
present war is the more startling, because it coincides with the 
opinions adopted by politicians of a far different school. It is 
his belief that, if left free to act with her armies and diplo- 
matists, Russia would soon accomplish the conquest of Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey, but for two obstacles—England, and the moun- 
tain races of the Caucasus. He thinks that, but for these impedi- 
ments, the empire of the Czar would soon advance its frontiers 
to the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf—that other 
European countries might not be directly affected by such an 
aggression—but that Taateed, “for her own security and self- 
defence,” must “ of right and necessity” carry on the war “ to the 
knife.” We have quoted the Baron’s very words, to show once 
more what has often been shown before, that extremes meet, 
and that, on this question, Baron Haxthausen, the friend of the 
late Emperor of Russia, and the ardent admirer of Russian 
greatness, concurs with the most eager opponents of Muscovite 
ideas of aggrandizement. 


* The Tribes of the Caucasus; with an Account of Schamyl and the 
Murids. By Baron August von Haxthausen, author of Transcaucasia, 
The Russian Empire, &. Chapman and Hall. 
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The mountain races of the Caucasus, a certainly as much 
opposed to the dominion of England, or of any other Western 
Power, as they are to that of Russia, are nevertheless, by the 
current of events, forced to side with the Western Powers, 
who, at length alive to the common danger, would be most 
willing to support the mountaineers if they could but decide on 
the best mode of giving them effectual aid. We hardly know 
whether the Government has succeeded in establishing semi- 
official relations with the mountain chief of the Caucasus; but 
we know that such a scheme, attempted in the course of last 
year, failed through the death of the emissary, Colonel Lloyd, 
who accompanied the British army to the Crimea, and fell a 
victim to cholera before he could reach the Asiatic coast. But 
whether or not another agent has been more successful, the 
irresistible advance of the Russian armies, until checked by 
the glorious defence of Kars, proves that the Caucasian tribes 
have not obtained that material and eflicient support which 
would enable them to create a diversion in favour of the 
Turkish forces in Asia. A great portion of our failure in 
this respect, and indeed of most of our failures throughout this 
war, may be traced to the prevailing ignorance, not confined to 
non-oflicial quarters, on the subject of these tribes—of whom, 
indeed, nothing is generally known, except that for many years 
past they have, y their single unaided strength, protected 
the interests of Europe against the formidable hosts which 
Russia sent out against them. It is true that they fought for 
their hearths and , oon but it is not less true that, in fighting 
their own battle, they fought ours also. They have been the un- 
known and unconscious champions of the liberty of the world. 
Their desperate struggles, their successes and disasters, from 
time to time recorded in a bulletin in the Invalide Russe, hardly 
attracted sufficient attention to suggest an inquiry as to the 
nature and the object of so determined a resistance, or as to the 
purpose Russia could have in view in her persevering attempts to 
subdue a set of fanatics, whose submission would in itself scarcely 
add to the power of the Caar, while the position they held was 
most me ~e not worth fighting for, except as a stepping-stone 
to future conquests. 

“The mountainous districts of the Caucasus are inhabited by 
perhaps more than a hundred different peoples, remains of distinct 
and independent races or tribes.” This is in itself a revelation ; 
for public opinion, if it troubled itself with these people at all, 
supposed them to belong to one and the same nation, subject, 
by the traditions of hereditary clansmanship, to a common ruler, 
Schamyl Bey. It has even been supposed that the Murids, of 
whom sometimes mention was made in the Russian bulletins, 
are the more warlike portion of the tribe. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than such an impression, for the Murids are neither 
a class nor a sect. They are, as Haxthausen correctly describes 
them, “ a politico-religious partys they preach the unity of the 
two principal sects into which the Mohammedan world is divided, 
by exhorting both Shiites and Sunnites to forget their religious 
and internal dissensions, and to raise the standard of the Pro- 
phet for the conquest of the unbelieving world.” Muridism, 
therefore, is a two-edged sword; to-day it is turned against 
Russia, but it would turn against England and France if either 
country were to succeed in gaining permanent power in the 
East. Nor is it confined to the Caucasus, though its aggres- 
sive waves have been driven back to that stronghold. It may, 
before long, overrun both Persia and Turkey; and it is by 
no means unlikely that, one dey, the whole of the Moham- 
medan world may rally round the banner of the successor of 
Schamy! Bey. 

Muridism is said by the Russians to have originated in the 
teachings of an emissary of the Persian Government, sent out to 
kindle fanaticism among the Mohammedans, and foment a revolt 
in Daghestan. Hadji Ismail, who commenced the propaganda 
among the priests of that province, came no one knew whence, and, 
his object attained, went no one knew whither. Hence the doc- 
trine . taught was considered a revelation, and he himself a 
special messenger from heaven. But we, who have no reason to 
take exalted views of such matters, cannot help remembering that, 
at the time of Hadji Ismail’s appearance, the empires of Persia 
and Russia were on tie point of making war against each other, 
and that a rising of the devout and fanatical in Daghestan could 
not but be of immense advantage to the cause of Persia, the 
land of subtle, refined, and above all of sceptical, diplomatists. 
The revival of the Faith—the very character of the Persians 
warrants the belief—was meant to be a temporary expedient, 
and to serve a special purpose. Among the converts of Hadji 
Ismail was Moollah Mohammed, the teacher or priest in the 
Mosque of Jarach, conspicuous among his order for the sim- 
plicity of his manners, the purity of Lis life, and his disinte- 
rested benevolence. While others were warmed by the hope 
of the coming triumph of the Koran, Moollah Mohammed was 
inflamed by it. Others grew weary on the road—he gained 
strength as he proceeded. Others were won by favour or cowed 
by danger—for the hereditary chiefs of Daghestan were vassals 
of Russia, and the Holy War preached by the prophet of Muridism 
was in fact a war of rebellion and independence. Nevertheless 
this war he preached—not coldly advising it, but urging it upon 
his hearers as a sacred duty, the neglect of which would be 
attended with disgrace in this life, and eternal punishment in 
the life toecome. The believer's first duty is to promulgate the 
Faith “ by persuasion and the sword,” and to make war against 


unbelievers. Those who neglect this duty are cursed in this 
world and the next; but threefold is the curse that lights on the 
head of the believer who submits to foreign dominion. Heaven 
disdains his rites and his prayers; and nothing but penance and 
active warfare against unbelievers can purge away so deadly asin. 
These are the doctrines of Muridism; and these doctrines, it 
will be seen, inculeated war against Russia, not as an oppressive 
and encroaching, but as an unbelieving Power. Muridism would 
turn its arms against any other Christian Power standing in the 
place in which Russia now stands. Its rapid spread, even under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, proves that that fanaticism 
which at one period overran and conquered half the world is still 
alive, and capable of influencing the destinies of nations in a 
manner very little considered by those who form their opinion 
of the Mohammedans from their experience among the hybrid 
and enervated populations of Stamboul and Smyrna. For rapidly 
the new doctrine did spread, promulgated by the preachings and 
enforced by the violence of the pupils of Moollah Mohammed. 
The authority of the native chiefs—vassals to Russia—was exerted 
to repress the movement; and to this day the mountaineers tell 
with pride how Arslan Khan came down to silence Moollah 
Mohammed, and how the prophet of the Holy War bearded him in 
the midst of his train of soldiers and servants. About this time 
—1824—Moollah Mohammed resigned the leadership of the 
agitation in favour of the Shikh-Shaban of Avaria, better known 
among the Murids as Kazi Moollah, who, profiting by the war 
between Persia and Turkey, which diverted the attention of the 
Russian Government, spread the doctrine over the entire eastern 
side of the Caucasus. In 1830, the Murids made their first open 
attack against the Russians, whom they routed in the field; but 
they were repulsed in their attempts upon towns and fortified 
places. In 1831, they overran the whole of Daghestan, and laid 
an unsuccessful siege to Derbent; and in 1832, they fought and 
lost a battle at Ghimry, where their chief was slain. The Iman 
Gamzad Bey succeeded to the command of the Murids, and 
exterminated the family of the Khans of Avaria, partly from 
private hatred, and partly because the Avarians would not join 
the insurrection. This deed of blood had nearly caused the ruin 
of Muridism; for the soldiers of Gamzad y, accustomed 
from childhood to honour the Khan as “the first of princes,” 
were seized with a panic when they reflected on the crime, and 
dispersed in all directions. They were rallied by one of their 
number, the Iman Schamyl, who on that occasion first became 
conspicuous among the bands of religious fanatics. After the 
death of Gamzad Bey, who was assassinated by some kinsmen of 
the Avarian Khan, the command of the Murids devolved, in 1837+ 
on Schamyl, the favourite pupil and companion of Kazi Moollah. 
The Iman Schamy] is a native of Ghimry, and is said to have 
been born in 1797. He is small and well proportioned, and active 
and hardy rather than strong. His face is more European than 
Asiatic; his hands and feet are small and beautiful; and his 
deportment is proud and dignified. In his youth, devoted to 
solitude and the study of the Koran, the moving spring of his 
actions and the source of his fiery eloquence, he was at once an 
agitator and a leader, the priest and the general of his followers. 
From the day he assumed the command of the Murids, he carried 
on a guerilla warfare with a genius and energy scarcely paralleled 
in history, and also, in some instances, with that contempt for 
romises and oy oman which characterizes all semi-bar- 
Ccoans nations. He affected submission only to overrun the 
districts evacuated by the Russians; hemmed in on all sides, he 
escaped only to attack the enemy in the rear. In 1837, he deceived 
General Feri by a mock capitulation; he foiled General Grabbe in 
1839, and General Golovin in 1841; and again the Generals Grabbe 
onl Dolguruki in 1842; and his power, almost paramount during 
those years of warfare, declined only when the Russian troops, 
under the command of Prince Woronzoff, retired from the debate- 
able ground, while their mild and humane leader sought to 
undermine Muridism instead of openly attacking it. ince 
Woronzoff encouraged the mountaineers to trade with the Russian 
military settlements ; he sought interviews with their chiefs, and 
won them by rich presents. From 1845 to 1854—the period of 
his administration —the war in the Caucasus became sporadic ; 
it burst out here and there only to sink again, and smoulder 
under its ashes, which even the fiery —— of Schamy] failed 
to fan into a conflagration. The war with Turkey, and the inter- 
ference of the Western Powers, has opened communications 
between Schamyl and the Allies; and at this moment he rules 
supreme in the Caucasus, intent, it would appear, on confirming 
his power and organizing his forces. He is now our ally; but 
who can tell whether he may not, before long, proclaim the Holy 
War against the Western invaders ? 


DOCTOR ANTONIO* 


OST of our readers will remember Lorenzo Benoni. It 
deserves to be remembered as a true tale told by the writer 

of himself—and told with graceful simplicity, without affectation, 
and without egotism. Every man’s life, so written, must commend 
itself to the attention of the thoughtful few. But there was 
that in Lorenzo’s life which could not fail to attract also the notice 
of the unthinking many. His childhood and youth had been 


* Doctor Antonio. A Tale, by the Author of Lorenzo Benoni. Tdin- 
burgh: T, Constable and Co, : 
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passed on the Genoese shores, among scenes the very mention of 
which calls up one’s ‘ sunniest memories”—he had plotted, and 
dared, and suffered for a cause which Englishmen believe to be 
holy and just—he had to tell of imminent perils, of hair-breadth 
escapes, and of more than common sorrows. Add to this that his 
acute observation, retentive memory, truthful spirit, and facility 
of narration enabled him to present distinct and vivid pictures of 
all the individuals whose lives had influenced hisown. You may 
tell whether a portrait is like, without ever having seen the 
original. So it is with portraits painted in words. The lazy 
canon, the foolish ‘‘rector,” the noble Cesare, the hot-headed 
Fantasio, we felt were drawn to the life. Lilla only was unreal, 
being, as we suppose, due to the invention and not the observa- 
tion of the writer, who had probably blended this thread of 
fiction with his web of fact, from the idea that his life would be 
artistically imperfect without love. This isa blemish; but the 
quantity of fiction is so small that the book is popular in spite of it. 

Doctor Antonio is avowedly “atale;” and the quantity of 
well-told fact therein is so small, compared with the ill-contrived 
fiction, that it will not be popular at all. The best part of the 


’ book is the narrative of the Neapolitan insurrection, and the 


trial of Poerio and his fellow-martyrs; but, not to mention its 
want of harmony with the rest, it occupies so small a space that 
it will not count for much in the general estimate of the work. 

The scene is again the Riviera. The landscape, the vegeta- 
tion, the climate, all the atmospheric changes, the golden sun- 
rise, the blinding noon, the rosy twilight, and the starry night—all 
these are painted, over and over again, with all the doting fondness 
of an exile, who, under the grey, cold Northern sky, longs for the 
affluent splendour of Italian nature. But to the English reader 
this becomes tedious by repetition, and ineffective from over- 
minuteness. The great fault of the book, however, is the feeble- 
ness and unreality of the characters. The effect of the whole 
is like that of a picture in which the still life should be painted 
by Hunt or Millais, and the figures put in by ——, R.A. Doctor 
Antonio is the best among them—a pushing, fussy, kind-hearted, 
strong man, who suddenly at the close blazes up into a hero and 
martyr. The word “ heroine” in modern English seems to mean a 
young lady with blue eyes and auburn hair, heartless relatives, a 
propensity for getting into trouble, and generally a tendency to 
consumption. Our author has employed the word with an accuracy 
which, for a foreigner, does him great credit. The young lady’s 
father is a specimen Englishman, as seen on the foreign stage 
in Fra Diavolo, and such like dramas—a walking money-bag, 
iced over with selfishness and pride, and armed with insolence. 
In this case, to be sure, he thaws a little, under an Italian 
sky. The subordinate characters are represented as a jovial 
kindly race, but aoe more individualized than the members 
composing a “ chorus of peasants” at the Opéra Comique. We 
select for extract a passage which may tend to invalidate the 
sweeping condemnation we have just passed. Doctor Antonio, it 
must be premised, is ‘ drawing out” the custode of the Madonna 
of Lampedusa by praising some rival sanctuary :— 


“May be so,” said the Hermit, with cool condescension. “Far be it from 
me to disparage the Madonna della Guardia; maybe she has cured some poor 
old gouty man or rheumatic old woman. But has she ever restored speech and 
hearing to those born deaf and dumb, cured paralytics bedridden for twenty- 
five years, and made rain to fall at a day’s notice? 

“You have then yourself witnessed real miracles?” inquired Antonio. 

“Santi Chiodi! have I witnessed miracles? I hope I have,” burst out the , 
old man eagerly. “Do you remember the spring of 1835? No, you don’t, 
for you were not yet come to these parts. Nota of rain, I give you my 
solemn word, had fallen for three whole months, nas | the crop of olives that 
ess same so well that year was fast going to destruction. There was nothing 

ut lamentation throughout the Riviera. Triduos had been performed; the 
sacrament had been exhibited for weeks in every parish round; Novenas had 
been going on at the Madonna della Guardia, (with a slight sneer,) the relics 
of San Benedetto had been shown; the miraculous crucifix in the oratory of 
San Sebastian, at Taggia, had been carried in procession,—still not a drop of 
rain. Allhands were now raised in supplication to Castellaro. ‘What are the 
Castellini waiting for? was asked on every side. ‘They who possess such a 
miraculous image, why do they not bring it forth? Do they mean to delay 
till every hope of saving the olives is lost’ Well sir, what does our Curé do? 
He writes a beautiful letter to the Bishop of Vintimiglia, which made 
every one weep who read or heard it: now or never, he writes, is the time 
for having the Madonna of Lampedusa carried to the parish church, and 
shown to the faithful. The Bishop, like a holy man, as he is, sends back a 
beautiful letter in answer to the Curé’s saying, that the time in fact was come 
to give the Madonna of Lampedusa a fair trial. On the first of May, then we 
set off in procession—such a crowd as you can have no conception of:—there 
were all the Confraternities from Taggia, from Riva, from Pompejana, from 
Boscomara, indeed, where did they not come from?—so we set off, the Curé 
in his white surplice heading the procession, the Confraternities following 
behind with big tapers in their hands—real wax tapers—and we carry the 
blessed picture under a agin, just as if it had been the sacrament—we 
carry it, I say, to the parish church. Well, what do you think was the con- 
sequence? On the evening of that same day,—mind, of that same day,— 
rumble, rumble, rumble, flash, flash, flash, a terrific thunderstorm came on, 
and then down ured rain, rain, rain, in bucketsful, as though it had never 
rained before. To finish my story, our picture remained in the paris church 
for fifteen days, and for fifteen days the rain never ceased pouring in torrents; 
till, at last, fearing there might be a second deluge, we brought the Madonna 
back in a hurry, and lo! as soon as we had , <4 that, there was an end of 
rain, and the sun shone out or a and we had a plentiful harvest. Do 


you call this a miracle or not?” asked the Hermi king i 
audience with beaming eyes. 


There is vigour and animation in this, and the reader will light 
upon many similar passages very pleasantly—nay, charmingly — 


written ; ut, on the whole, we cannot qualify the opinion we 
have indicated above—viz., that the author is p eed able painter 


of portraits and genre, but unskilful in grouping and design. 


VAUCHELLE ON MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


MONG the many points of contrast in the mode of carrying 
on public business in England and in France, there is none 
more striking than the tendency constantly displayed on the 
other side of the Channel to organize public departments and to 
erect and consolidate great administrative systems. With us, 
on the other hand, powerful interests no less than individual 
influence have exercised a predominant power, and have, for the 
most part, prevented our official departments from attaining 
the extended development and the symmetry of organization 
that have been reached by continental governments. Partly 
from the workings of our Parliamentary institutions, and partly 
from the national antipathy to anything which can be designated 
or denounced as bureaucratic, the science of administration has 
always, in modern times, been at a very low point withus. The 
public men of this country have too much to do in Parliament, 
and in disposing of the actual business of their respective depart- 
ments, to be able to find time for planning and carrying out im- 
provements in mere administration. Nor, until very recently, has 
popular attention been directed to the subject ; ol now that ad- 
ministration has, under a momentary panic, become the question 
of the day, it is singular to observe the conflict of opinion upon 
its first principles, and the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
and diffusing accurate information respecting it. In France, 
on the contrary, administration is a science with a very 
copious and valuable literature. It has its text-books and 
manuals of instruction for nearly every department, written or 
compiled by persons thoroughly conversant with the matter ; 
and such means of instruction on the mode of conducting the 
national business cannot fail to be of eminent assistance, not only 
to candidates for employment in the public service, but also to 
those who are charged with the higher functions of govern- 
ment. 

The work of which the title is given above, is one of the chief 
text-books of the French army. ‘The author, M. Vauchelle, has 
spent his life in that branch of the service which is called the 

ntendance, and, in giving instructions on military administra- 
tion at the Ecole d’ Application d’Etat Major. The third edition, 
published at the commencement of the present year, includes all 
the changes that have been of late introduced into the French, 
army ; and this treatise is therefore the most complete that has 
yet appeared on the subject, though no doubt the author's task 
was greatly facilitated by the labours of previous writers, such 
as Odier, Ballyat, and ) Saw We regret that we cannot 
here do more than give a very slight sketch of the work 
before us. 

Under the French system, the government of an army consists 
of military command and military administration. The two 
duties are held to be essentially distinct, and are performed by 
two different classes of officers, both of which are subordinate to 
the Minister of War. It has always been held in France that, 
for the sake of maintaining discipline and ensuring unity of action, 
all functions of whatever kind connected with the army es 
to be performed exclusively by persons belonging to the profes- 
sion. Thus a French army, whether stationed in one of the 
home military districts or employed in active service, is under 
the charge of two great functionaries, the Field Marshal or 
General in command, and the Intendant or Sub-Intendant. To 
the first belongs the whole responsibility of maintaining discipline 
and conducting operations in the field; whilst the second is charged 
with everything that relates to the feeding and clothing of the 
troops, the transport of baggage and invalids, and the super- 
— of the military hospitals, whether at home or 
abroad. 

The administrative branch of the service is further employed 
in the recruiting and remount departments ; and it must always be 
represented by one of its officers or subordinate agents, whenever 
any payments are to be made on the public account. It conse- 
quently has to attend to the purchase and delivery of every kind 
of stores,and to conclude all contracts except those which are made 
directly by the Minister of War. This separation of duties is the 
main principle of the French military system. For the one class 
of functions there are the generals and officers of the scientific 
arms; for the other there is the Intendance, with its numerous 
array of drilled servants and organized workmen, its offices 
and its clerks, its medical st and its trained hospital 
attendants. Thus it will be seen that, from the _ ome ne of its 
organization, a French army, whether in a camp at Boulogne or 
on the plateau of Sebastopol, is perfectly complete in itself. As 
the Intendants are all chosen, in consequence of peculiar ability, 
from the different arms of the service, and as they retain their 
military rank, they are still in habit and in feeling essentially sol- 
diers, and are therefore more likely to work well with the military 
authorities than if they were only civil functionaries. Upon the 
whole, it seems a wise application of the principle of division of 
labour, and, as far as we can learn, it seems to answer completely 
in practice. 

e earlier chapters of M. Vauchelle’s treatise are devoted to 
a description of the duties of the different classes of officers, and 
a general outline of the regulations affecting their rank and em- 
ployment. Next comes a short account of the troops of the 
various arms, with a statement of the numbers of the ordinary 
establishment, and of the proportion of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. The description of the a, of the army 
concludes with the medical men and the o: of the adminis- 
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tration. These chapters are followed by an account of the differ- 
ent government establishments connected with the army. The 
Hotel des Invalides, and the Dépét de Guerre (a scientific depart- 
ment) are next treated of; after which comes a very interesting 
account of the military schools and colleges. These opening chap- 
ters of the first volume conclude with notices of the artillery and 
engineer departments, the remount establishments, the military 
prisons, and courts martial. 

The greater and more elaborate part of the work is devoted 
to the examination of the purely administrative class of military 
duties. This portion contains all the principal rules with regard 
to the passing of accounts, general inspections, and examination 
of stores—in fact, the duties of the Intendance and their subor- 
dinates in the ordinary transaction of business. But perhaps the 
most interesting part of the treatise is that which gives an account 
of the manner in which the great operations of feeding and clothing 
the troops are conducted. Here we find laid down with elaborate 
minuteness all the regulations respecting the manufacture and 
serving-out of bread, and the distribution of rations of meat 
and vegetables. Here we obtain a view of the system by which 
the French Government contrives to feed its soldiers at a tolerably 
cheap rate, and at the same time to train and instruct workmen 
so as to fit them to accompany troops into the field in case of need. 
Tt is simply owing to this multitude of trained workmen that a 
French army is so efficient, and suffers so much less under hardship 
than other European armies. Again, with respect to the clothing of 
large bodies of men, the reader of M.Vauchelle’s book will under- 
stand how it is that the French soldier is well and economically 
clothed. On this point, the precautions taken by the Govern- 
ment to protect themselves against fraud and peculation seem 
perfectly endless, and the duties thrown upon the Intendants and 
the officers of the administration are very onerous. But it ap- 
pears that the desired result is obtained, not because there is any 
want of routine and petty formality, but because there is a 
tolerably well Prec system carried out with order and 
discipline. Routine, as it is called, probably prevails toa greater 
extent in France than it does with us, in —— except 
promotion. It would appear, therefore, that if, in the late 
campaign, the French troops suffered less than our own, it is to 
be ascribed to the method and system which pervades their 
military organization rather than to the absence of formalities 
and checks in their different departments. 

M. Vauchelle’s account of the military hospitals of France will 
serve, perhaps, to explain the superiority of our Allies in that 
department during the Crimean campaign. Here we find that, 
in the midst of peace, there is kept up the complete machinery of 
a large medical establishment with its attendants and means of 
transport. If an army is to be sent into the field, no new arrange- 
ments are required for the occasion, for the hospital is ready, ex- 
actly on the scale of the division to which it is attached. It 
should be observed, that in this department there is still the 
same principle of subordination to the Intendance. 

In the last volume are explained the rules which are 
enforced in the administrative department when an army 
takes the field. These have reference to the procuring su 

lies, tothe construction of ovens, the providing carriages for 

‘ood as well as for invalids, and to the formation of hospitals and 

stores. All of these subjects are of immense importance, and they 
appear to have received great attention from the French military 
authorities. We would gladly notice them at greater length, 
but we have said enough to show the value of M. Vauchelle’s 
treatise as a manual of military administration. 


THE ART OF HISTORY-MAKING. 


asa G a book now, and writing a book two or three 

generations back, appear two totally different processes, 
undertaken with two totally different aims. The very look 
of the old book and of the new one is symboiical of the contrast. 
The volumes of our great-grandfathers, stately quartos in stout 
leather bindings, seem as if they were conscious of requiring 
some little exertion on the part both of authors and readers, 
and as if they counted with confidence on a resting-place upon 
the library shelves of the latter. We send forth light, pretty- 
looking, small octavos, in garments alike so frail and so gaudy that 
one is well-nigh afraid to handle them—volumes which no private 
ey buys for himself, but which are purchased by fifties or hun- 

reds by circulating libraries, whence they issue to display their 
blue and gold upon the drawing-room tables of successive sub- 
scribers. As regards works for mere amusement, this is all 
very well; but the vice of which we complain infects departments 
of literature of far higher pretension. It has made the traveller a 
by-word—it is bidding fair soon to do the like by the historian. 

he old writer who took upon himself to describe past events or 
distant countries was very frequently extremely dull, and not 
uncommonly extremely ignorant. But he usually did his best ; he 
set to work in an earnest spirit, rightly considering that writing 
a book was a matter of serious responsibility. The result is that 
the book thus written, however tiresome and common-place, how- 
ever full even of grievous blunders, has always something 
respectable about it, and has always a certain amount of utility. 
The old writer, in short, wrote because he had, or thought he 
had, something to say—the new writer writes because he has, or 
thinks he has, to say something. “All the libraries” require 


their supply for the season—the publishers must be ecm 4 with 
their supply—and the authors must squeeze it out of their brains 
how they can. 

Take the department of travels. How many volumes of 
Oriental travel have been poured forth since the commencement 
of the present war! How many of them will be quoted two 
centuries hence, as we still quote Thevenot and Chardin? Let 
Sir John Chardin’s four quartos of Travels in Persia appear 
now, and how many of the devotees of the circulating library 
would get through the first? We doubt if they would find a 
single joke from beginning to end. Certainly, Sir John’s quartos 
are not light reading—they were not meant to be so. They are 
a grave, sensible, observant man’s report of what he saw and 
did in a very remarkable country. Consequently they are as 
valuable now as they were then—perhaps more so, as havin 
become a historical record. What would their author say to 
the Rambles and Scrambles, Gleanings and Gatherings, Ma, 
Fair to Marathon, Piccadilly to Pera, and what not, wit 
which we are now daily inundated? A book cannot even go 
down, unless its very title-page be composed in rhyme or alli- 
teration. 

But we may go a step higher still in the scale of literature. 
Our age may indeed boast of having produced some of the 
noblest of historical writings ; but it must also blush for the very 
worst that were ever given to the world. A torrent of Lives, 
Memoirs, Sketches, &c., &c., is poured forth, which are the 
greatest possible hindrance to historical knowledge. They are 
thoroughly pernicious, because they are not read for mere amuse- 
ment. Many worthy and well-intentioned — read them, 
really believing that they are the royal road to knowledge, and 
that they will thus pick up historical information without the 
exertion of historical study. They turn over life after life, 
memoir after memoir, with no regard to places or dates, and come 
forth identifying—the instance is a real one—Henry IV. the 
antagonist of Hildebrand with Henry IV. the antagonist of the 
League. 

The rage now is for series of lives—Queens, Lord Chancellors, 
Speakers, &e. The Lord Mayors will have their turn soon, only 
perhaps the Lady Mayoresses would supply asubject still more 
attractive. But at present the Queens are in the ascendant— 
Kings, somehow, don’t answer. Mr. Thomas Roscoe began on 
the Kings of England, but broke down after maltreating William 
the Conqueror in a way that must have fully pacified the shade 
of Harold. But the Queens are all safe game. Miss Strickland 
went through them triumphantly from Matilda to Anne. Mrs. 
Matthew Hall and Dr. Doran appear, ready to be tacked on at the 
beginning and end. Then we have Queens of Scotland from Miss 
Strickland ; a Queen or two of France from Mis3 Pardoe ; Queens 
of Spain, we believe, from somebody else ; Princesses, again, from 
Miss Strickland, and more Princesses from Mrs. Everett Green. 
The work of this last lady, we are bound to say, as far as we 
have had occasion to refer to it (which has not been very exten- 
sively), we have found of a much higher character than any of 
the others, 

Miss Strickland’s book was not altogether without merit. The 
idea was then an original one; the authoress evidently wrote 
from love of her subject ; and an honest enthusiasm goes some 
way to excuse a good deal of prejudice, flippancy, and general 
weakness. She also frequently refers to a authorities, and 
often becomes the pioneer to much that is curious and valuable. 
We should never think of degrading her to the level of her head 
and tail-piece. Mrs. Matthew Hall would never have written 
the Queens before Matilda, nor Dr. Doran the Queens after Anne, 
had Miss Strickland not occupied the intermediate period. ‘They 
have chosen to stick themselves on at the beginning and end; 
and they have thereby gibbeted themselves—Mrs. Hall as the type 
of dull and stolid incapacity, Dr. Doran as the type of flippant, 
self-conceited inaccuracy. Mrs. Hall reminds us of the Oriental 
worthy whom Amrou described as ‘a donkey laden with books 
which he did not understand.’ She has turned over a prodigious 
number of volumes, without discovering that the Saxon Chronicle 
is of any greater authority than a Welsh legend or a modern 
county history. Dr. Doran, dealing with more recent times, 
does not affect learning, except in the way of irrelevant refer- 
ences and quotations, among which we have reaped a fertile 
harvest of blunders. 

His two blue-and-gold volumes form our more immediate sub- 
ject. First of all, we charge him, as we have seen him elsewhere 
charged already, with scandalous poaching on the preserves of 
his literary sisters. Surely the series, if completed at all, might 
have been left to be completed on the spindle side. A male 
author, dealing with these matters, rather suggests the idea of a 
man-milliner ; among so many maidens and matrons of the pen, 
he really looks like Clodius in Cwxsar’s house, or a more recent 
— behind the scenes of the Windsor theatre. Where is it 
toend? We had suggested to a fair friend of ours the pro- 
priety of bringing out the Lives of the Empresses of China, 
promising to review them most favourably, as we should not be 
able to find out the blunders. We had several other schemes 
of the like nature to employ the leisure of our literary aunts 
and sisters. Are they all to be preoccupied in this ungallant 
=" by Dr. Doran, or some oles interloper of the stronger 
sex 

_The distinguishing characteristics of Dr. Doran’s book are 
flippancy of style and inaccuracy of matter. For these he has 
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been taken to task by a recent writer, who has completely 
upset his reputation with all persons who make any preten- 
sions to historical knowledge. The writer referred to goes 
through the life of Sophia Dorothea minutely, and convicts Dr. 
Doran of utter ignorance of Hanoverian, indeed of German, 
history generally. The ready-made answer is, Is it so disgrace- 
ful to blunder in such obscure points of history? Is a man 
bound to know all about every Duke of Brunswick or Elector of 
Hanover? Undoubtedly not; but Dr. Doran, by undertaking 
to write about Hanoverian history, has much more undertaken 
to read about it. From our own knowledge of the facts, we do 
not undertake to judge between Dr. Doran and his critic; but 
one can always tell in such cases who has the best of it. 
Dr. Doran, in a preface to his second edition, attempts to 
laugh off the charge among a multitude of irrelevant stories and 
unsuccessful tu quogues. He does not directly grapple with 
any one of the reviewer’s accusations. 

n fact, Dr. Doran has taken great care that no man not gifted 
with a prodigious memory shall catch him tripping. Historians 
of higher name condescend to tell us where the acquired their 
knowledge. How the notes of Gibbon and Thirlwall bristle with 


- references to all sorts of authors, old and new! If youhave but 


the books by you, you may test every statement for yourself. 
Not so Dr. Doran. His knowledge is intuitive; we have no 
more right to inquire how he came to know this or that, than we 
should have to put similar questions to the prophets of Mecca or 
Nauvoo. He could not well write the like of the first Queen 
Caroline without some notice of Lord Hervey ; he quotes his 
memoirs ; he even goes the length of calling them, in a patroniz- 
ing way, “admirable memoirs ;” but he never refers to volume 
and page. So, unless you keep Hervey and Doran open, side by 
side, all the time, you have no security. We contented ourselves 
with hunting in Lord Hervey for two or three statements which 
looked oddin Dr. Doran. The Doctor has been charged by others 
with blundering in his German ; we found that he could not even 
transcribe plain English without converting it intononsense. We 
see in his book (i. 245) the story of the Duchess of Queensberry 
being forbidden to appear at Court thus told :— 

She delivered a note of acknowledgment to the Vice-Chamberlain, in 
which she stated that she was both surprised and gratified at the royal and 

ble command to stay away from Court, secing that she had never gone 
t but for her own diversion, and also from a desire of showing some 
civility to the King and Queen. 

Thinking her Grace’s argument a little self-contradictory, we 
turned to Lord Hervey. He gives the letter as the Duchess 
wrote it, not very grammatically, but perfectly intelligibly. The 
Duchess, we may observe, begins her letter in the third person, 
and ends it in the first. As Dr. Doran loves a parallel, we may 
remark that Pausanias does the same in Thueydides, and Queen 
Eadgyth in one of the ancient charters. But to return, as our 
Doctor says after similar wanderings. The Duchess begins— 


That the Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well pleased that the 
King hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay from Court, where 
—" came for diversion, but to bestow a great civility on the King and 

n. 

We leave the two passages verbatim, conscious that much 
more might be made out of the difference by a judicious display 
of italics and small capitals. A few pages before, Dr. Doran 
similarly murders Lord Hervey’s good story about Lord Towns- 
hend and Lady Trevor. With all his forced searching after 
jokes, he contrives to spoil many a real one. 

Between these two, we find (i. 243) mention made of “ Wal- 
pole’s daughter, ‘ Molly Skerrett,’” as supposed to be satirized in 
the Beggars’ Opera. So diligent a gossip as Dr. Doran might 
have known that ‘ Molly Skerrett’ was not Walpole’s daughter, 
but his daughter’s mother. After these specimens, we did not 
think it necessary to test Dr. Doran’s accuracy much more 
minutely. We looked through his volumes, and jotted down 
our comments without much reference to other books. We will 
give our readers some of the results. 

Dr. Doran writes in a flighty, jaunty style, with that peculiar 
hop, “~~ and jump which is supposed to constitute liveliness. 
Though he never vouchsafes references in the notes, he is in his 
text full to overflowing of quotations and allusions to all things, 
new and old, relevant and irrelevant. Accuracy, ropriety, 
everything is sacrificed to his desire for a | Bm or 
a good story; only these good allusions and good stories are, 
for the most part, altogether spoiled in the telling. On two 
points he evidently thinks himself excessively strong—in refe- 
rences to very recent affairs, and to classical antiquity. The 
former he drags in, head and shoulders, to gratify a popular cry 
at whatever sacrifice of good taste. Prussia is unavoidably men- 
tioned several times; and every time Dr. Doran works himself 
into an ecstasy of patriotic fury against a power whose policy isa 
“mixture of atrocity, treachery, and meanness.” Pity that he was 
a little too early in the field to warn the Princess Royal against 
so dangerous a connexion. Russia does not step in directly, 
but it is easy to drag in allusions to the stabbing of the wounded, 
when it does not seem to bear much upon the life of Queen 
Caroline, or to run out of the way to sneer at poor Lieutenant 

yer because Prince William enry became a midshipman. 
But Dr. Doran’s finest exploit in this way is the following. He 
tells us how George III. did not love Nelson :— 

He (the King) was, nevertheless, sensitive touching the honour 
country, and fierce in his remarks against the pully ala thotaanaioan” 


regard it. His invective would have been terrible against such men as Earl 
Grey, Gladstone, Graham, Cobden, and others, whose sympathies, if we may 
judge from their speeches, are rather with the Muscovite than with the heroic 

ds of England and France. God help our country, if she should ever fall 
so low as to have her honour and welfare entrusted to such keeping! But to 


return to our record.—Vol. ii. 200. 


Dr. Doran, as we have just hinted, is very fond of displaying 
a little learning for the admiration of the ladies. But he 
makes awful blunders even on points where one would have 
as him to be singularly accurate. From one or two 
indications we suspect that the next series of biographies will be 
Doran's Lives of the Greek Hetere, but it so, he really must get up 
his story a little better than he has done as yet. It appears that 
not only Louis XIV., but Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, 
did not seruple to have mistresses at his court. Of the latter, 
Dr. Doran tells us :— 

Assuredly his, like Israel’s incense, was too often cast upon unworthy 
shrines, and the goddesses who received it were in every respect unworthy of 
the homage. Every prince is not a Pericles, and, if he were, he would find 
that every Lais, for being the favourite of a prince, is not necessarily as 
intellectually gifted as the extravagant and accomplished lady of old.—i. 20. 


Lais isa great favourite with our biographer; we meet her 
again a generation later :— 

The husband of Sophia Dorothea had publicly insulted her by ostentati 
yarading his attachment and his bad taste for women, no more to be com 
with her in worth and virtue than Lais with Lucretia.—i. 83. 


Indeed, she pursues us to the end, winding up in company 
with Aspasia. Caroline of Brunswick goes to Athens, and 


Since the days of Aspasia, Athens had seen no such lively times as marked 
the period of the residence there of the Princess.—ii. 339. 


From Athens she goes to Corinth, where she was 
Entertained Sates two whole days, with a profusion and a gaiety which 


would have gladdened the heart of Lais, who was herself so often and so splen- 
didly ‘at home’ in that ancient city.—ii. 340. 


From the first of these quotations we infer that, in Dr. Doran's 
estimation, Pericles was a “prince” and Lais his maitresse en titre. 
Now, to make sure, we turned to Pericles, Prince of Tyre, the 
only prince of the name we ever heard of, to see if there was 
anything of the kind there. Our search being unsuccessful, we 
are driven to conclude that Dr. Doran believes in the existence 
of a “ Pericles, Prince of Athens,” 


& Snpoxparia, ravra dir’ avacyera ; 


and that he supposes Lais to have kept court with him. Now, 
the subject of Pais, which Dr. Doran handles so familiarly, is a 
somewhat obscure one. It appears that there were two cele- 
brated hetere of the name; but nothing is clearer than that 
Pericles never had anything to do even with the elder and onl 
possible one. But Dr. Doran evidently confounds Lais wit 
Aspasia, and only awakes to the existence of tne latter towards 
the end of his second volume. 

But Dr. Doran, though unlucky among the Greeks, may be 
more successful among the Romans. t us try. In vol. ii. 
p- 69, he tells us of the youthful pursuits of George the Third’s 


Alexander Young, referring to the period when the Prince of Wales was 
not above twelve years old, furnishes us with a picture that represents the 
Queen’s sons as so many Cincinnati at the plough, or rather, like Domitian 
cultivating cabbages; only that he did not take to the healthy pursuit until he 
had lost a throne, whereas the English heir-apparent not yet gained 
one. The young princes were, perhaps, more like the royalty of Cathay, whose 
greatest glory was to cultivate the soil, and delude itself into the idea that it 
was being useful to mankind. 

From this last reference we are really afraid that Dr. Doran 
means to invade our reserved domain of the Empresses of China. 
But what about Cincinnatus? Dr. Doran appears to regard the 
Roman oligarch as a “ prince,” no less than the Athenian dema- 
gogue—we use the word in its earlier and more honourable sense. 
And Domitian—we had heard of his killing flies, but never of 
his cultivating cabbages. And it seems he did not cultivate them 
till he lost his throne. As he only lost his throne by the dagger 
of Stephanus, this is quite beyond our comprehension. The fact 
is, we have here a ie case of a double blunder. Dr. Doran 
confounds Domitian and Diocletian, and also supposes that 
Diocletian “lost” his throne instead of voluntarily abdica- 
ting it. 

When we commenced this article, we sternly restricted our- 
selves to a certain space, lest the whole of our columns should 
be filled with a list of Dr. Doran’s blunders, repetitions, 
self-contradictions, irrelevant tales, instances of bad taste and 
self-conceit of every kind. We are drawing near our limit, and 
must leave a goodly array unnoticed. Some may possibly ask 
why we have confined our choice chiefly to points not immediately 
connected with Dr. Doran’s main subject. We do so because 
Dr. Doran so constantly and irrelevantly drags them in. 
He evidently wishes to display himself as a universal scholar; 
all peoples, nations, and languages are alike to him. Bo they are; 
because all afford opportunities for him to display himself in the 
character of a universal blunderer. A man wholly ignorant of 
Greek and Roman history might write accurate lives of Queen 
Charlotte or Queen Caroline, because there would be no oc- 
casion to enter upon those subjects. Dr. Doran is not content 
to display his ignorance of the subject in hand—he is not satis- 
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fied without displaying his ignorance of all other subjects as 
well. Mr. Grote and Dr. Thirlwall may possibly know as little of 
Japanese history as Dr. Doran does o Greek and Roman; and 
did they persist in filling their pages with Japanese allusions, they 
might cut as poor a figure in the eyes of a Japanese scholar as 
Dr. Doran does in those of any man of ordinary liberal education. 
But they at least keep their ignorance to themselves. Dr. Doran 
makes a show of his, perhaps because he writes confessedly for 
the ladies, who, he hopes, will not find him out. 

We think, then, that we are doing a greater service by showing 
that Dr. Doran is ineapable of writing a good book on any sub- 
ject, than by labouring to show that he has written a bad book 
on this particular subject. An author so utterly flippant, so 
wanting in common pains and accuracy, should be put out of 
court at once. His answer is one as old as Plutarch—he is not 
writing history, but Lives. We deny the answer in toto. First, 
truth is truth, alike in great matters and small. Ifa man 
chooses to write the history of courts and drawing-rooms, he 
ought to be as minutely accurate about courts and drawing- 
rooms as his betters ought to be about empires and common- 
wealths. We do not expect from him the profound research and 
deep reflection of a Grote or a Finlay ; but we do expect every 
statement to be as carefully weighed, and opportunity given for 
its being as carefully verified, as if it related to the rise of the 
Athenian democracy or the fall of the Roman Empire. And 
Dr. Doran, moreover, is writing history. The first Queen Caro- 
line, at all events, exercised a most important influence on English 
and European politics: she is as much an historical character as 
Charlemagne, or Philip Augustus, or the Duke of Wellington, and 
is not to be made the prey of anecdote-mongers like Dr. Doran. 
We have a contemporary narrative from Lord Hervey ; we may 
hope for a retrospective one from Macaulay ; and between the 
_ the flippant production of Dr, Doran is entirely out of 
place. 


INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC.* 


ROFESSOR FERRIER’S book has been out some time, 
considerably before our own birth. We shall, however, 
offer no apology for casting a backward glance at it. For philo- 
sophical works of such pith and substance make their way much 
more slowly in the world than their lighter contemporaries, and, 
twelve months after publication, are still new. The “ Institutes” 
are doubtless, to mauy of our readers, still an unread work. 
Nor have they, if we judge by the reviews, received in this 
country by any means the amount of attention to which they were 
entitled—at least, the only elaborate critique on them which we 
have noticed appeared, not in England, but in Scotland, in The 
North British Review. 

If, however, the book has not had its fair amount of criticism, 
it has, on the whole, been received with respect as a work of 
mark and weight in its own department. But such a reception 
cannot satisfy the author’s expectation. For if the “ Institutes” 
have high merit, they have still higher potgenane. They claim 
to be no mere contribution to philosophy, but to be a complete 
body of philosophy. Professor Ferrier comes forward, not with 
a new doctrine or two, but with an entirely new system. He 
aspires not merely to improve or to perfect, but to pull down, and 
rebuild from the foundations. It is quite beyond our limits 
to examine either the process of demolition, or the new structure 
which has been raised. Weshall briefly indicate the more obvious 

ualifications and disqualifications for so vast an enterprise,which 
the ambitious architect seems to possess. 

Tn the first place, then, it is a great merit that the book is inte- 
resting. It cannot be said of the “Institutes” that they are heavy. 
We read with pleasure, and understand without difficulty. That a 
book, inasmuch as it is written to be read, should therefore be 
readable, is a truth but too often forgotten by philosophical 
writers, who seem rather fond of a fancied prerogative to be dull. 
Professor Ferrier is lucid, lively, and illustrative, without 
being devious. There is a literary talent in his exposition of 
abstract truths, which carries us cheerfully and agreeably over 
our ground. If he wants the classical taste of Dugald Stewart, 
he is free from the somewhat frigid monotony of that elegant 
writer. But in saying this, we proclaim at once both a merit 
and a fault. Popularity in scientific writing cannot be secured 
without a corresponding sacrifice of precision. We cannot doubt, 
indeed, that the author must make an admirable teacher. He 
appears to possess the power of interesting a hearer, of dressing 
up metaphysical — in an attractive guise, of talking all 
round an idea, and turning it over and over before us—in short, 
he displays all the qualities best fitted to initiate the young in 
abstract studies. These are enviable gifts when installed in a 
chair of philosophy. History and Literature have charms of 
their own, and can recommend themselves. But abstract science 
cannot be taken in at first without the honey round the edges of 
the cup. Yet these powers of popularity and popularizing are 
rarely found to coexist—are almost, in their nature, incompatible 
—with true philosophical capacity. The talent of exposition 
and illustration implies an imagination too fertile, too material, 
not to interfere with the pure intellectual apprehension of the 


* Institutes of Metaphysic: the Theory of Knowing and Being. By 
James F, Ferrier, A.B., Oxon, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
E y, St. Andrews. Blackwood and Sons, 


subtle ideas of philosophy. It is a fact that neither the logical 
nor the rhetorical intellect is that which is best fitted for meta- 
physical speculation. 

eg then, is the secret of Professor Ferrier’s strength and 
weakness. He is admirably qualified to unfold, to inculcate, to 
repeat, to communicate impulse—in short, to teach the young ; 
but when he aspires to Pace the teachers, and comes forward as 
the originator of a metaphysical system, we cannot but think 
that he has totally mistaken his vocation. Metaphysics require 
a peculiar intellectual power which, whatever its worth, is, at an 
rate, of extreme rarity. Philosophy resembles Poetry in this 
na that while thousands can read it to their own delight 
and improvement, not one in a thousand can produce it. This 
observation furnishes the true touchstone to criticism. When a 
new metaphysical system comes before us, the first thing the 
critic ought to ask is not—Are these statements true? but— 
Has this man the ideas proper to his science? ‘Truth, if it means 
uniformity of proposition, cannot be secured in metaphysics. 
But Truth, in the sense of justness of conception, is of cardinal 
importance. Hence, when Professor Ferrier says, ‘“ It is of more 
importance that Philosophy should be reasoned than that it should 
be true,” he hits upon a half-truth. It will be true if the mind 
from which it emanates is in possession of the intuitions. If it 
has not these intuitions, the most rigorous dialectic will on] 
a concatenation of sounds ; and metaphysics will 

ecome logic, as with Sir W. Hamilton, or literature, as with 
Mr. Ferrier. To enter into a polemical discussion with writers of 
this class—to controvert their positions, or correct their axioms— 
is to abandon our true ground of judging. When, for example, 
Professor Ferrier lays down that Existence=the synthesis of Sub- 
ject and Object, shall we argue against sucha position? For any- 
thing we know, it is true as he means it, and as a part of his mode 
of viewing things. We think it a much truer method of dealing 
with him to say that he does not appear to be thinking of the 
same class of objects as we are thinking of. In reply to this, he 
would perhaps tell us that it was, after all, only assertion 
against assertion, one man’s opinion against another’s—that he 
has his way of conceiving the ideas, and that we may have ours, 
but that he prefers his. he only appeal, the uléima ratio on such 
an issue, is, of course, to the judgment of those who know. But 
as this is a tribunal which cannot be resorted to in a moment, is 
there no readier test at hand, is there no witness whom we can 
cite in our own behalf? There is only one test that we know of in 
such a case, and that is the writer’s own treatment of former 
systems. We cannot impannel a jury of competent philosophers to 

ecide on Professor Ferrier’s philosophical merits, but we can at 
least see what he thinks of them. e cannot produce Plato to 
sit upon Professor Ferrier, but we have Professor Ferrier’s inter- 
pretation of Plato. We may possibly be misjudging the 
* Tnstitutes,” owing to not understanding them. In the histo 
of philosophy we accordingly seek a term of comparison which 
may enable us to bring our ideas into contact. Now we have in 
this book a great deal of criticism on earlier thinkers, and of 
interpretation of them into Professor Ferrier’s language. We 
find him, for example, saying, that the doctrine that the synthesis 
of the particular and universal is alone entitled to the name of 
“The Existent” 
was the burthen of the philosophy of antiquity, the truth mainly insisted 
on by the early Greek speculators. But that at that time, and as they 
expounded it, it was of necessity unintelligible. None of them knew, or 
at any rate none of them said, what the Universal was, which entered into 
the synthesis of existence. But these “ Institutes” have now distinctly shown 
what this universal is, and the darkness is dissipated; the ancient doctrine 
po rod luminous. The “ Institutes” have shown that this Universal is one- 
sell, 

When a writer expounds#o us his own system, and we find it 
superficial, it may be because we do not at once apprehend what 
is novel. When he expounds to us an ancient system with which 
we are familiar, and we find that there, again, his conceptions do 
not correspond with ours, we certainly acquire confidence in our 

ower of judging him. We must pronounce the whole of Pro- 
Nose Ferrier's exposition of Plato to be singularly unsatisfactory. 
It is of that sort that is neither right nor wrong. The inclina- 
tion we felt as we read it was to take a sponge, rub it all out, 
and request that it might be written again. 

But while we are thus obliged to question Professor Ferrier’s 
claims to the possession of that grasp of philosophical conception 
which qualifies a mind to remould the subject of metaphysics in a 
new form, we gladly acknowledge that there is much of a subordi- 
nate character in his book which is the genuine product of asound, 
sensible, cultivated understanding. e ook particularly in- 
stance the stress he Jays on the different results in metaphysics 
given by “natural thinking” and philosophical thinking. This 
distinction is not indeed new, being the very life and corner- 
stone of the best Greek philosophy, though we do not observe 
that Professor Ferrier credits Plato with it. These “Institutes,” 
however, have brought it forward, and have shown some of its 
applications. 
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